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Guarding the Ramparts of Freedom 


by Philip C. Jessup 
Ambassador at Large? 


From time to time there is a recurrent demand 
that there should be “one more try” to negotiate 
a settlement with the Soviet Union. Sometimes 
this demand comes from people who have the idea 
that if only four men would sit around a table 
they would be sure to reach agreement. Doubt- 
less, four men grouped around a table can accom- 
plish much when they are all interested in reach- 
ing agreement. But I have sat at several tables, 
and I can add to the abundant testimony, based on 
our experience thus far, that where one of the 
four is a representative of the Soviet Union there 
is, as of today, little reason to expect that agree- 
ment will result. If you want detailed evidence 
about this, I suggest that you read a recent book 
entitled Negotiating with the Russians—a collec- 
tion of 10 essays written by Americans who have 
participated in such negotiations. 

These experiences make clear that up to now 
Soviet representatives have come to conference 
tables with their minds primarily set upon the 
making of propaganda rather than upon the solu- 
tion of international tensions. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the difficulties and the disagreements, the 

nited States, France, and the United Kingdom 
have never closed and will never close the door to 
settlement of the great issues dividing the world. 
Whenever the Soviet Union is ready to undertake 
real negotiation, we will not be found wanting. 

To understand the obstacles confronting us in 
establishing a stable relationship with the Soviet 
Union, it is worthwhile to remind ourselves from 
time to time of what the record shows on some 
of the principal areas of negotiation with the So- 
viets since the end of the war. Many men of 
good will have entered hopefully into such nego- 
tiations and have come out disillusioned as to the 
prospects of ready agreement. This has been the 
experience of all of our Secretaries of State from 





7 Address made before the Toronto Women’s Canadian 
Club at Toronto on Sept. 26 (press release 750 dated 
Sept. 24). 
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Stettinius at San Francisco through the many 
meetings attended by Secretaries of State Byrnes, 
Marshall, and Acheson. A characteristic reaction 
was that expressed by Mr. Byrnes, looking back 
upon his many sessions with Molotov: 


I have had quite a broad experience in dealing with 
men. My active practice as a trial lawyer was rich with 
such experience. In my service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the Senate I served with over two 
thousand Representatives and nearly two hundred Sena- 
tors. I conferred with most of them in the adjustment 
of differences within each branch and between the two 
branches of Congress. As Justice of the Supreme Court, 
as Director first of Economic Stabilization, and then of 
War Mobilization, I met many men with many interests, 
and settled many issues. But through all these years I 
had no experience that prepared me for negotiating with 
Mr. Molotov. 

I remember once at London one of the newspaper cor- 
respondents, reluctant to believe that Mr. Molotov would 
break up the conference rather than meet the view of 
the rest of us, asked me incredulously : 

“But are you certain you have explored every avenue 
of approach to the problems?” 

“My friend,” I replied, “I’ve not only explored every 
avenue, but I’ve gone down every lane, byway and high- 
way. I’ve tried everything I ever learned in the House 
and Senate. But there I worked with a majority rule. 
This is more like a jury. If you have one stubborn juror, 
all you can expect is a mistrial.” 


World Negotiations for Unity and Peace 


On the question of Germany, we have been ne- 
—— or 7 years. Some of the negotiation 
as been carried on by correspondence and much 
of it has been carried on in meetings at various 
levels. The Council of Foreign Ministers has 
dealt with the subject six times. At various levels 
representatives of the Four Powers have met end- 
lessly in Berlin. It has been discussed in Moscow. 
Last year my colleagues and I spent over 3 months 
meeting day after day with Gromyko in the Palais 
Rose in Paris, and we got exactly nowhere. When 
we found that they had absolutely no desire to 
agree on an agenda for a meeting of the Ministers, 
the three Governments invited the Soviets to come 
to Washington and meet without a prearranged 
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agenda. The Soviets did not come. In March 
of this year they started again to write notes about 
the subject, and the negotiation by correspond- 
ence is still continuing. An analysis of these 
recent exchanges, like the earlier experience, leads 
inescapably to the conclusion that the Soviet 
Union is not trying to reach an agreed settlement 
on Germany but is intent on disrupting the 
notable progress which is being made in Western 
Europe toward unity and strength in freedom. 

In regard to Austria, in addition to the meet- 
ings of the Foreign Ministers themselves, their 
deputies have met 258 times. We called another 
meeting of the deputies in January of this year, 
but the Soviets refused to attend. We did not 

ive up but suggested by correspondence a short 

orm of a treaty which would provide for the 
restoration to Austria of the free status which the 
Soviets joined in promising to them in the Moscow 
Declaration of 1945. When the Soviets raised 
four specific objections to our new draft, we agreed 
to meet them on all four points. Another meeting 
of the deputies has been called for Monday, 
September 29, and we will see whether the Soviet 
deputy will attend and, if so, whether the Soviet 
attitude has changed. 

Let us turn for a moment to the other side of 
the world and look at the situation in Korea. 
Everyone is familiar with the Communist obsti- 
nacy which for so many months has blocked the 
patient efforts of the U.N. negotiators at Pan- 
munjom. Although the Soviet representatives are 
not personally in attendance at the armistice nego- 
tiations, the pattern is familiar to those who have 
—_ thankless months arguing with the Soviets. 

ndeed, the Panmunjom pattern is particularly 
familiar to those who recall the 2 years of fruitless 
negotiation in 1946 and 1947 when we tried to 
reach agreement with the Soviets upon a settle- 
ment which would provide for the unification of 
Korea. But I do not mean to suggest that a mo- 
ment of the Panmunjom negotiations is wasted 
time; if and when an armistice is achieved, the 
effort will have been amply repaid. 


Essential Steps Taken by U.N. 


In analyzing the process of negotiation with the 
Soviets, it is particularly important to note the 
diversity of techniques which we have attempted 
over these many years. We have tried public 
meetings, restricted meetings, and secret meetings, 
Palais Rose, for example. When the negotia- 
tions have not been successful we have gone to the 
United Nations. Thus, when the Soviets started 
the Berlin Blockade in 1948, the U.K., the U.S., 
and France negotiated in the Allied Control Coun- 
cil in Berlin, through our Embassy in Moscow, and 
finally in the U. N. Security Council. In that 
instance, further negotiations finally led to the 
lifting of the Blockade, but it is important to re- 
member that for our part our negotiations were 
backed up by the stupendous achievement of the 
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Berlin Airlift and by countermeasures, both of 
which made the Soviet lawlessness a distinct loss 
to them. 

More recently, having failed to get Soviet agree- 
ment on the essential steps leading up to free elec- 
tions throughout Germany in order that Germany 
might be united, we again turned to the United 
Nations. The General Assembly appointed a U.N. 
commission to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions. They were given the fullest support by the 
German Federal Republic and by the German au- 
thorities in the Western sectors of Berlin. The 
Soviets never even answered the Commission’s 
letters. 

In regard to Austria, the Austrian Government 
has appealed for U.N. assistance in bringing about 
the settlement for which the Three Powers have 
striven so long, and we welcome the fact that this 
question is on the agenda of the forthcoming 
meeting of the General Assembly. 

In regard to Korea, when our negotiations with 
the Soviets brought no results in 1947, we took the 
matter to the United Nations and the United Na- 
tions helped to set up the Republic of Korea. The 
U.N. Commission was refused access to the terri- 
tory controlled by the Soviet Union. When the 
Communists resorted to blatant aggression we 
turned to the United Nations—and the United 
Nations, with your participation and ours and 
that of other members, has successfully thrown 
back the aggression and with amazing patience is 
still conducting the armistice negotiations. 


Problem of Disarmament 


Let us also consider another subject of negotia- 
tion—disarmament. In 1946, the United States 
made a proposal which, I believe, will go down in 
history as one of the most extraordinary offers 
ever made by a great power. At that time we 
had a monopoly of the atomic bomb. We went 
into the United Nations and offered to turn over 
our monopoly to an international authority under 
the United Nations. The members of the United 
Nations, with no exception except for the members 
of the Soviet bloc, have repeatedly endorsed the 
U.N. plan which was developed as the result of a 
discussion of the original U.S. offer. Concur- 
rently, we have attempted over these 6 years to 
negotiate a settlement of the general problem of 
disarmament with which men have wrestled 
throughout this century. 

At the opening of the General Assembly last 
fall, the Governments of the United States, United 
Kingdom, and France made a new specific pro- 
posal outlining in broad and imaginative terms the 
possibilities of general agreement on the control 
and reduction of armaments and calling for the 
achievement of such agreement through a new U.N. 
organ—the Disarmament Commission—which was 
to supersede the old U.N. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the Commission on Conventional 
Armaments. We negotiated on this proposal in 
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the General Assembly. Again, in response to the 
thought of many that private conversations might 
succeed where public debate failed, the represent- 
atives of the United States, United Kingdom, and 
France met in secret sessions with Mr. Vyshinsky, 
under the chairmanship of Padilla Nervo, the 
President of the General Assembly. In spite of 
the fact that there seemed to be no progress, we 
did not give up but instead have worked most 
diligently in the newly established Disarmament 
Commission. Like the representatives of your own 
and other member governments, Ambassador 
Cohen of the United States has returned again 
and again to the effort to find some solution to the 
impasse. To assist Ambassador Cohen in search- 
ing out every remote possibility of progress, our 
Government has appointed a distinguished advi- 
sory group which is hard at work. But the Soviet 
representative on the Disarmament Commission 
has not moved. Nevertheless, in this field of ne- 
gotiation, as in others, we shall persevere. 

I should like to comment in a little more detail 
on the nature of the difficulty in reaching agree- 
ment with the Soviets on disarmament. With that 
parrot-like repetition which is so characteristic of 
the Soviet negotiators, they have argued over and 
over again that the only approach to disarma- 
ment is to begin by agreeing to a prohibition on 
the use of atomic weapons and other weapons of 
mass destruction. Now, this kind of a proposal 
marked some progress when it was discussed at 
the first Hague Peace Conference in 1899 on the 
initiative of the Czar of Russia. At that time the 
world had not moved in the direction of interna- 
tional organization, and so the nations concerned 
agreed upon a multilateral exchange of promises 
providing for the prohibition of such military 
practices as the use of dumdum bullets and the 
poisoning of wells. Scholars who have studied 
the history of these early efforts have pointed out 
that, to the extent these reciprocal promises were 
observed, observance was principally due either 
to the military inefficacy of certain of the practices 
banned, or, as to other practices, to the dangers of 
retaliation in kind. Today, such considerations 
are largely inapplicable. In the atomic realm, for 
example, we all ow the efficacy of the weapons; 
we also know that, although reliance on the de- 
terrent effect of the free world’s atomic might is 
a present necessity, such reliance cannot be re- 
garded as a satisfactory long-range guaranty 
against aggression. 

Moreover, there is another new element in the 
present situation. Although modern history af- 
fords several examples of aggressive totalitarian 
regimes, the Soviet Union is the first great nation 
which, since the opening of Japan to the West in 
1853, has shut itself off from the rest of the world 
behind an Iron Curtain. When you combine the 
three factors—the nature of modern war and mod- 
ern weapons, the existence of a great military 
power which operates as a great conspiracy for 
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world domination, and the fact that this power is 
completely shut off from the rest of the world and 
operates in total secrecy—you have an indication 
of why a simple prohibition no longer meets the 
need of the world community. The Soviet Union 
wants to continue to make atomic bombs while 
promising not to use them except for “civilian 

urposes.” But the simple and inescapable fact 
is that we would not trust the Soviets to keep such 
a promise. We of the free world would keep 
it, and the Soviets would therefore have bought 
our disarmament without paying anything for it. 
We cannot stake the security of the free world 
upon their unproved word. 

We have, therefore, insisted, and properly in- 
sisted, that any plan for the control and reduc- 
tion of armaments, whether atomic or other, must 
be put into operation in such a way that nations 
can rely on knowledge of the facts and not on 
simple promises. You and we, and the others 
outside of the Iron Curtain, are ready to agree 
to effective international inspection and control. 
The Soviets are not willing. 


U.N. Plan for Atomic Control 


More broadly, this problem needs to be viewed 
in terms of one of the really basic issues which 
confronts—and divides—the world today. That 
issue can be stated as follows: “Are the govern- 
ments of the world willing to accept limitations 
on their sovereignty in order to make peace secure 
under the United Nations?” Your country and 
mine and the overwhelming majority of members 
of the United Nations agree we are willing. We 
gave that answer when we approved the U.N. plan 
for the control of atomic energy. That plan is 
not limited to a mere promise that certain weap- 
ons would not be manufactured or used. It is 
a plan for the surrender to effective international 
ownership or control of one of the most vital re- 
sources of states. This willingness of govern- 
ments to submit to international control under the 
United Nations is of the utmost significance. It 
reveals a new approach to the problem of inter- 
national peace. The same spirit has now inspired 
the nations of Western Europe to set up a supra- 
national institution to control the coal and steel 
industries and to follow that same course in pro- 


' viding for the common defense in the European 


Defense Community. 

How does the Soviet Union answer this basic 
question concerning limitations on sovereignty as 
that question arises in the field of atomic energy ? 
The Soviet Union states that some form of inter- 
national control of atomic weapons is desirable—so 
long as that control does not impinge upon its 
“domestic” affairs—i.e., its “sovereignty.” But 
the Soviet Union has thus far refused to state 
what international controls it would find com- 
patible with its sovereignty. The Soviet Union 
has persisted in this obdurate attitude despite re- 
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ated requests for clarification from other mem- 
ems of the Disarmament Commission. For in the 
atomic realm, the Disarmament Commission, 
under the mandate of the General Assembly, is 
directed not only to consider the U.N. plan but 
any other equally effective plan. 

The one fact which is obvious in this intricate 
field is that any effective plan must involve ele- 
ments of international control which modify our 
traditional concepts of sovereignty. The non- 
Soviet world accepts this fact. We want to exer- 
cise our sovereignty to build up an international 
organ for peace. But the Soviet Union says 
“Nyet.” 

I think you will be interested in a typical for- 
mulation of that attitude—Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
words of response to Mr. Pearson in 1949, after 
pose distinguished Minister of External Affairs 

ad urged the advantages of what the Soviets 
always deliberately mislabeled the “United States” 
plan on atomic energy: 


Mr. Pearson stated that he considered that the Soviet 
Union assertion that the United States plan liquidated 
state sovereignty was absurd. He said that his plan 
was a step forward in the strengthening of state sov- 
ereignty; that it meant not a loss of sovereignty but the 
enjoyment of sovereignty. Regardless, however, of the 
way in which one may assess the United States plan 
from the point of view of sovereignty, one thing is 
doubtless: that the United States plan obviously means 
an abandonment of sovereignty. 


Soviet Rejection and Concealment 


Mr. Vyshinsky was trying to conceal in one of 
his storms of words the fact that the Soviet Union 
is afraid that any form of international inspection 
or control within their territory would bring their 
people into touch with the true world which is now 
concealed from them by the Iron Curtain. The 
Soviet Union fears that its despotic regime would 
crumble if exposed to the light and the truth. 

For all its boasting about alleged progress in 
the Soviet Union, the Soviet rulers are still back 
in the days of the Czar. Suppression and secrecy 
are their replies to offers for cooperation and 
confidence. 

The Soviet rejection of this great new interna- 
tional spirit which is now alive in the world can 
be documented by volumes of quotations from 
their official statements, both at home and in the 
organs of the United Nations. Let me cite just 
one other illustrative example. 

Last June, Soviet war planes shot down two 
unarmed Swedish aircraft flying over interna- 
tional waters in the Baltic. After making its pro- 
test against this cruel and —— act, the Swedish 
Government suggested that there be a resort to 
seme international procedure “to elucidate the 
facts and to determine the legal consequences.” 
The Swedish Government suggested that the In- 
ternational Court of Justice would be the most 
suitable organ. The Soviet Government replied 
to this suggestion that it— 
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considers it necessary to draw attention to the fact that 
the guarding of the Soviet Union frontiers is the un- 
deniable right and duty of the Soviet Union. The USSR 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs sees, therefore, no grounds to 
turn to some international procedure or other for the 
examination of questions connected with the encroach- 
ment of the frontiers of the Soviet Union. 


The complete and fitting commentary on this 
kind of reasoning was made by Ambassador Cohen 
in a recent speech: 

True and legitimate self-interest in the international 
field as in the national field seldom suffers from justifying 
itself within the framework of the general good. In an 
interdependent society, supreme selfishness rarely accords 
with true self-interest. We all know that individuals, 
groups and nations may carry the pursuit of naked 
power and aggrandizement to a point where, far from 
promoting self-interest, it may prove actually self-de- 
structive. In this Twentieth Century, Germany destroyed 
its own rich heritage by a blind and unrestrained pursuit 
of what it called its national interest. 


In the tent at Panmunjon, in the ornate Palais 
Rose in Paris, in the council chambers of the 
United Nations in New York, the representatives 
of the free nations continue with patience and per- 
sistence to meet and counter this reactionary in- 
sistence upon the doctrine of secret sovereignty. 
We must never retreat from the new positions to 
which we of the free world have advanced in the 
United Nations. We cannot abandon our striving 
for the new concepts of international cooperation 
and go back to precedents of the last century which 
are not only outmoded but which today would lead 
the free countries into positions of mortal damage. 

I think we will all agree that, despite the difficul- 
ties and frustrations, we must always be ready to 
talk to the Soviets in the hope that some day they 
will really be ready to negotiate. 


Continuous Watchfulness Needed 


But what should the free nations do in the 
meantime? There are sincere people who are 
pacifists and nonresisters. I respect those whose 
religious teachings lead them individually to this 
way of life, though I, myself, cannot agree with 
this view. Even, however, from the point of view 
of such people, it must be recognized that there is 
a vast difference between the position of an in- 
dividual and the position of a government. An 
individual may follow the teachings in which he 
believes in conscientious objection to war and, if 
necessary, undergo imprisonment or personal suf- 
fering. But a government, responsible for all its 
people, cannot accept subjection to a foreign 
tyranny. 

No—faced by a great military power whose air- 
fields spread from the center of Europe to the 
Bering Strait, and whose huge armies, whether 
Soviet or satellite, are poised at the borders of 
many a free nation—we must look to our own 
defenses. 
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A colleague of mine, Wilson Compton, has 
recently recalled the Old Testament story of the 
Prophet Nehemiah. After the city of Jerusalem 
had been destroyed by the armies of Babylon, 
Nehemiah obtained permission from the Babylon- 
ian king to return to the “City of his fathers.” 
Nehemiah found the walls of Jerusalem “broken 
down and the gates thereof consumed with fire”; 
and he said unto his people: “Let us rise up and 
build.” 

But the Ammonites in the surrounding plains 
did not want Jerusalem rebuilt. They laughed at 
Nehemiah and his little crew of helpers. But 
Nehemiah kept on building the wall. Then they 
tried cajolery, then propaganda, then threats. 
But Weliwaiak kept on building. He “set a watch 
against them day and night,” as the ancient sto 
goes. He “set in the lower places behind the wall, 
and on the higher places, the people and their 
families, with their swords, their spears, and their 
bows. And it came to pass that half of the people 
wrought in the work and the other half of them 
held the spears, the shields, the bows and the 
habergeons,” and “everyone with one of his hands 
wrought in the work and with the other hand held 
a weapon.” 

Finally the Ammonites tried trickery. San- 
ballat, the chief of the plainsmen, sent a messenger 
to Nehemiah saying: “Come down in to the plains 
of Ono and let us reason together,” for they 
thought to destroy him. But Nehemiah would not 
be deflected from his purpose to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem; and the answer which he sent to 
Sanballat still comes down through the ages of 
history as a ringing challenge to you and to me 
and to all those who would build a better world. 
This was Nehemiah’s answer : “I am doing a great 
work and I will not come down. Why should the 
work cease whilst I leave it and come down to 
you?” So they finished the wall! 

You Canadians, and we in the United States, 
have stretched our hands across the North Atlantic 
which binds us to our friends in Europe. In the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization we are build- 
ing the wall. Like Nehemiah’s countrymen there 
are those who must hold the spears, the shields, 
the bows, and the habergeons, and there are others 
who work in the factory, in the mines, in the for- 
ests, and on the farms to continue to build up 
righteous strength. Like Nehemiah, we will not 
halt our building to talk. We are ready, however, 
to talk as we build or, when the wall is completed, 
to talk as we maintain our guard over the ramparts 
of freedom. But we will not be tricked into 
coming down, defenseless, into the plain. 

There is another part to the old story of Ne- 
hemiah which reminds us of the necessary task 
which all of us must perform. Nehemiah was also 
a religious leader of his people and exhorted them 
not to forget their spiritual defenses. In our de- 
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mocracies, each one of us has the ke and the 
duty of making known and holding fast those 
principles of belief in “fundamental human 
rights” and “in the dignity and worth of the 
human person” upon which our countries and the 
Charter of the United Nations are founded. If 
we can hold those principles fast—if we can dem- 
onstrate that free communities of free men can 
meet the needs of all men everywhere—in time the 
Soviet Union will learn that the faith and resolu- 
tion, and hence the might, of the free world are 
greater than its own, and that it must seek ways 
to live peacefully with those who live in freedom. 


‘Soviet Ambassador Zarubin 


Presents Letter of Credence 


Press release 756 dated September 25 
Text of Ambassador's Remarks 


Mr. Present: I have the honor to present to 
you the Letters of Recall of my, predecessor and 
the credentials by which the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics accredits me as Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics to Your Excellency. 

I can assure you, Mr. President, that the people 
of the Soviet Union entertain a feeling of sincere 
friendship towards the people of the United States 
and that the Government of the Soviet Union, in 
pursuing consistently the policy of the strengthen- 
ing of peace, is striving to maintain friendly po- 
litical, economic, and cultural relations between 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United States of America in the interests of the 
people of our countries and of a universal peace. 

All my activities as Ambassador of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics will be devoted to the 
strengthening of peace and cooperation between 
our countries. 

May I express the hope that in the fulfillment 
of this task I shall meet with the necessary under- 
standing and assistance from you, Mr. President, 
and from the Government of the United States. 


Text of the President's Reply 


Mr. Ampassapor: It gives me pleasure to accept 
the Letter of Credence by which the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics accredits Your Excellency as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to the 
Government of the United States of America. At 
the same time, I accept the Letter of Recall of your 
predecessor, Alexander S. Panyushkin. 
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I am glad to note Your Excellency’s assurances 
that the peoples of the Soviet Union entertain a 
feeling of sincere friendship toward the people of 
the United States. In turn, I assure you that the 
people of the United States have only the friend- 
liest feelings for the peoples of the Soviet Union. 

You may rest assured, Your Excellency, that the 
Government of the United States desires only to 
see a world wherein friendly, neighborly relations 


exist between every country. It is the constant 
policy of this Government to seek to create condi- 
tions which will result in a stable and prosperous 
world wherein all peoples may live at peace. 

As Ambassador of the Soviet Union your ac- 
tivities devoted to strengthening the peaceful rela- 
tions between our two countries will be recipro- 
cated and supported by the Government and by 
the people of the United States. 


U.S., U.K., France Renew Proposal for Four Power Meeting 
To Discuss Commission on German Elections 


The Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, through their re- 
— Embassies at Moscow, on September 23 

elivered identical notes to the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in reply to the Soviet note of 
August 23, 1952 concerning Germany. Following 
ts a statement by Secretary Acheson, together with 
texts of the US. and Soviet notes. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 
Press release 748 dated September 24 


The note which the U.S. Government delivered 
on September 23 to the Soviet Government on the 
subject of Germany is another attempt to persuade 
the Soviet Union to face up to the one problem 
which must be met if we are to end the present 
artificial division of Germany. That problem is 
to hold free elections throughout Germany. 

The Soviet Government has been seeking 
through this whole exchange of notes to talk about 
German unity but to avoid talking about a free 
election, which is the only way to get unity in free- 
dom. The Soviet Government wants to talk about 
an eventual peace treaty, or about the North At- 
lantic Treaty, or almost any other matter, but not 
about elections. 

The Soviet Government leans heavily, for exam- 
ple, on the provisions of the Potsdam Agreement 
calling for the restoration of Germany as a “united, 
independent, peace-loving, democratic state.” 
This is indeed our objective in Germany. But 
what does the Soviet Government mean by these 
words ? 

We have learned in these postwar years that 
such words have meanings for the Soviet Govern- 
ment and for Communist Parties everywhere 
which are entirely different from their traditional 
meanings in the Russian, English, French, Ger- 
man, or any other language. 
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We have learned that Soviet statesmen use the 
word “democratic” exclusively for countries or 
groups tightly run by elements recognizing the 

olitical authority of the Communist Party of the 

oviet Union. 

We have learned that “independent” means 
about the same thing and is used most frequently 
to describe states having the outward trappings of 
sovereignty but which are actually in Soviet Com- 
munist leading strings. 

We have learned that “peace-loving” means to 
Soviet statesmen anything which advances the 
cause of Communist Parties recognizing the au- 
thority of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. By the same token it appears that any- 
thing which implies resistance to the aims of such 
Communist Parties is immediately branded as 
“warlike” or “aggressive” in intent. 

It behooves us, therefore, to take a good long 
look when the Soviet Government says it wants an 
“independent, peace-loving, democratic” Germany. 
We can well understand that these words, Soviet 
style, scarcely fit in with free elections. 

Conditions in the Soviet zone are not such as to 
encourage the belief that elections can now be held 
there under conditions of freedom. We would like 
an impartial commission to go in, give us a factual 
report, and suggest what needs to be done in order 
to prepare the way for a really free election in 
which people can vote as they wish and for men 
and women truly representative. This is the only 
logical way to start the process of unification. 

I think the free world will agree that day by 
day the need for changing conditions in the Soviet 
zone, if free elections are to be held there, is rein- 
forced more strikingly. The area is one from 
which kidnapers can issue forth and to which kid- 
naped persons can be taken and held for weeks, 
months, and years without trial or sign of life. 
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The case of Dr. Linse, kidnaped out of free Berlin, 
is a recent shocking example. 

The area is one where farmers and villagers are 
dispossessed overnight without recourse, in the 
name of security against nonexistent “spies, diver- 
sionists, terrorists, etc.” The area is one from 
which a steady stream of thousands of refugees 
flee every month. 

The necessity for an impartial commission is 
abundantly clear from the “elections” started in 
the Soviet zone in the autumn of 1950, which the 
German people know to have been anything but 
free and democratic. 

The world has noted the decision taken at the 
July conference of the Communist Socialist Unity 
Party that the Soviet zone should press forward 
on the road to communism, thus alienating the 
Soviet zone still further from the major part of 
Germany and clearly pushing aside the attain- 
ment of a unified democratic Germany. 

It is precisely because developments in the So- 
viet zone have proceeded in this manner that we 
insist that conditions must be examined and 
changed in order to make possible free elections 
and thus to bring about German unity in freedom. 

In our note we have been very plain-spoken and 
down-to-earth. We refuse to be distracted by at- 
tacks on extraneous subjects. We want to unify 
Germany. Therefore, we want free elections. So 
we have asked the Soviets once more whether they 
are ready to do something about it. 


U.S. NOTE OF SEPTEMBER 23 


Press release 747 dated September 23 


The United States Government has carefully 
considered the Soviet Government’s note of August 
23 about Germany. It had hoped that the note 
would have marked some progress towards agree- 
ment on the essential question of free all-German 
elections. This is the first question which must be 
settled among the four powers so that Germany 
can be unified, an all-German Government formed 
and a peace treaty concluded. 

Possibly in order to divert attention from this 
issue, the greater part of the Soviet note of August 
23 is, however, devoted to wholly unfounded at- 
tacks upon the Atlantic Pact, the European De- 
fense Community and the conventions signed at 
Bonn on May 26. As the United States Govern- 
ment has often emphasized, these agreements are 
purely defensive and threaten no one. The Bonn 
conventions and the Epc treaty, far from being 
imposed on the German people, are a matter for 
free decision by freely elected Parliaments, in- 
cluding of course that of the German Federal 
Republic. Insofar as the Bonn conventions re- 
serve certain strictly limited rights to the three 
Western powers, a fundamental consideration has 


‘For the text of the first U.S. protest to Soviet authori- 
ties in the Linse case, see BULLETIN of Sept. 1, 1952, p. 320. 
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been specifically to safeguard the principle of 
German unity and to keep the door open for agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on the unification of 
Germany. 

The United States Government must insist on 
the necessity of starting four-power discussions 
at the only point where they can in fact start, 
which is the organization of free elections. In its 
note of July 10,? the United States Government 
drew attention to the obvious fact that this is the 
first ee which must be settled if any progress 
is to be made towards uniting the Soviet zone with 
the Federal Republic, which constitutes the 
greater part of Germany. In its first note, as in 
its last, the Soviet Government has evaded this 
clear issue. Instead of putting first things first, 
it now relegates to the background the problem of 
elections and proposes that the four-power con- 
ference “should discuss in the first place such 
important issues as a peace treaty with Germany 
and the formation of an all-German Government”. 
But until elections are held, no all-German Gov- 
ernment can be formed, nor can Germany be uni- 
fied. Until an all-German Government is formed 
which will be in a position to negotiate freely, it 
is impossible to discuss the terms of a German 
peace treaty. 

In complete accord with the views of the United 
States, French and United Kingdom Govern- 
ments, the Soviet Government originally said 
that “the preparation of the peace treaty should 
be effected with the participation of Germany in 
the form of an all-German Government”.* The 
Soviet Government has now shifted its ground. 
It now substitutes for this, the participation of 
representatives of the Soviet zone and the Federal 
Republic in the four-power meetings “during the 
discussion of relevant questions”. The United 
States Government cannot accept this proposal. 
A peace treaty for the whole of Germany cannot 
be negotiated with, and accepted by, any German 
representatives other than the all-German Gov- 
ernment which would have to carry it out. Such 
a government can only proceed from free elec- 
tions. It is moreover well known that the East 
German administration is not representative of 
the German population of the Soviet zone. This 
fact is not controverted by the assertion in the 
Soviet note of August 23 that this administration 
acted “at the request” of that population in en- 
forcing recent measures further dividing East and 
West Germans in defiance of their clear desire for 
unity in freedom. 

The United States Government is compelled to 
remind the Soviet Government that conditions 
have altered radically since the Potsdam Agree- 
ment of 1945, which laid down certain political 
and economic principles to govern the initial con- 


? Tbid., July 21, 1952, p. 92. 


* For text of the Soviet note of Mar. 10, 1952, see ibid., 
Apr. 7, 1952, p. 531. 
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trol period. The Soviet conception of a peace 
treaty drafted by the four powers and imposed 
upon Germany is entirely unsuitable in 1952. The 

nited States Government could never agree to 
a peace treaty being drafted or negotiated without 
the participation of an all-German Government. 
Any other procedure would mean a dictated 
treaty. That indeed would be “an insult to the 
German nation”. 

The United States Government again insists 
that genuinely free elections with a view to the 
formation of an all-German Government must 
come first. It has however learned by hard ex- 
perience in recent years that terms such as “free 
elections” have one meaning in common parlance 
and another in the official Soviet vocabulary. The 
contrast between the concept of free elections 
which obtains in West Germany and that which 
prevails in the Soviet Zone is clear. It is for the 
German people to choose between these alterna- 
tive ways of life. But they must be able to make 
their choice in genuine freedom and full responsi- 
bility. Only genuinely free elections can reflect 
the will of the German people and permit the for- 
mation of an all-German Government with the 
necessary freedom of action to discuss and accept 
a peace settlement. 

n order to create the conditions necessary for 
free elections, there has been four-power agree- 
ment that there should be a commission of investi- 
gation. The Soviet Government has now pro- 
posed that this commission should be composed 
of representatives of the People’s Assembly of 
the “German Democratic Republic” and of the 
Bundestag of the German Federal Republic. A 
commission of investigation must, however, be gen- 
uinely impartial. A German commission would 
be no more able than a four-power commission to 
meet this requirement. The underlying prin- 
ciple of the present Soviet proposal was contained 
in one which emanated from the Soviet zone on 
September 15, 1951. This was rejected by the 
Bundestag, which then suggested investigation 
by a United Nations Commission. It was thus 
the aoe elected representatives of fifty millions 
of the German people who themselves proposed 
the creation of a neutral investigation commission 
under United Nations supervision. Neverthe- 
less, the United States Government repeats its 
readiness to discuss any practical and precise pro- 
posals, as stated in its note of the tenth of July. 

The United States Government continues to seek 
a way to end the division of Germany. This will 
not be accomplished by premature discussions 
about a peace treaty with a Germany not yet 
united and lacking an all-German Government. 
The United States Government therefore renews 
the proposal made in its note of July 10 for an 
early four-power meeting—which could take 
place in October—to discuss the composition, 
functions and authority of an impartial commis- 
sion of investigation with a view to creating the 
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conditions necessary for free elections. The next 
step would be to discuss the arrangements for the 
holding of these elections and for the formation 
of an all-German Government, as proposed in 
paragraph 11 (IV) of the United States Govern- 
ment’s note of May 13. When free elections have 
been held and an all-German Government formed, 
the peace settlement can be negotiated. The 
United States Government, in concert with the 
French Government and the United Kingdom 
Government and after consultation with the Ger- 
man Federal Government and the German authori- 
ties in Berlin, most earnestly urges the Soviet 
Government to reconsider its refusal to join the 
other powers in a single-minded effort thus to 
come to grips with the problem of free elections 
in Germany. 


SOVIET NOTE OF AUGUST 23 
(Unofficial translation] 


In connection with the note of the Government 
of the U.S.A. of July 10 of this year, the Soviet 
Government considers it necessary to state the 
following : 


1. In its note of May 24‘ as well as in its _ 
vious notes, the Soviet Government proposed to 
the Government of the U.S.A. as well as to the 
Governments of Great Britain and France to pro- 
ceed without delay to immediate negotiations con- 
cerning a peace treaty with Germany and the for- 
mation of an all-German Government. The Soviet 
Government in order to facilitate the decision of 
these questions had already on March 10 proposed 
for joint examination by the four Governments— 
the U.S.S.R., U.S.A., Great Britain, and France— 
its own draft on the basis for a peace treaty with 
Germany, expressing at the time its readiness to 
discuss other possible proposals as well on this 
question. However, as is known, the Government 
of the U.S.A. and also the Governments of Great 
Britain and France evaded immediate negotiations 
with the Soviet Government on the question men- 


‘tioned above. 


The note of the Government of the U.S.A. of 
July 10 shows that the three Governments are con- 
tinuing, just as they formerly did, to delay dis- 
cussion of such important questions as the ques- 
tion about restoration of unity of Germany and 
the conclusion of a German peace treaty. 

2. The Governments of the U.S.A., Great Brit- 
ain, and France, while delaying the exchange of 
notes with the Soviet Government on the German 
question, entered into a deal with the Adenauer 
government. In flagrant violation of the Potsdam 
Agreement, the Governments of the Three Powers 
on May 26 concluded with the Bonn Government 
a separate so-called “agreement,” calling it a con- 
vention concerning relations between the three 
Western Powers and the German Federal Repub- 


* Ibid., July 21, 1952, p. 93. 
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lic,5 and following that on May 27 there was signed 
in Paris an “agreement” concerning a so-called 
“European Defense Community.” Having signed 
these “agreements,” the Governments again dem- 
onstrated that they were not at all interested either 
in unification of Germany or in the conclusion of 
a peace treaty with Germany, but were aiming at 
ae and deepening of the division of 
Germany and at tying in West Germany and the 
West Germany Army organized by the Govern- 
ments of the three Western Powers with the North 
Atlantic bloc and utilizing West Germany more 
completely for aggressive purposes of that bloc. 
The separate Bonn “agreement” of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France with the Ade- 
nauer government represents an open military 
alliance plainly pursuing aggressive purposes. 
This ‘eapeteneet anions the rebirth of German 
militarism, the creation of a West German mer- 
cenary army, headed by Fascist Hitlerite generals. 
We place the word “agreement” in quotation 
marks, since the separate Bonn “agreement” was 
not freely accepted by the Germans of West Ger- 
many ; it was imposed upon West Germany against 
the will of the German people. 

The Governments of the Three Powers are try- 
ing in every way to conceal from the German 
people the character of the separate Bonn “agree- 
ment,” which is one hostile te their national inter- 
ests and dangerous to the cause of peace. They 
are trying in this connection to create an impres- 
sion that the “agreement” opens up to German 
the possibility for a wide and free association with 
other nations of Europe, and they wish to make 
the people believe that the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, and France in some 
way are striving for the creation of an all-German 
Government which, according to their statement, 
“must have the necessary freedom of action and 
powers inherent in a government.” However, the 
content of the separate Bonn “agreement” is in 
direct conflict with these assurances. As is evi- 
dent from the text of the separate Bonn “agree- 
ment,” the Governments of the three Western 
Powers have fully reserved to themselves the so- 
called “special rights,” giving as their motives for 
this the peculiarities of the international position 
of Germany. These “special rights” give the Gov- 
ernments of the U.S.A., Great Britain, and France 
unlimited possibility for stationing their forces on 
the territory of West Germany, as well as at any 
time within their own discretion the bringing 
about in West Germany the establishment of a 
state of emergency and taking into their own 
hands full power. The Government of the U.S.A., 
and also the Governments of Great Britain and 
France, have by this “agreement” assured them- 
selves of the right of intervention on a wide scale 
in the internal affairs of West Germany up to and 





*For a summary of this convention, see ibid., June 9, 
1952, p. 888. 
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including the use of armed forces of the Occupy- 
ing Powers for the purposes of imposing their 
Diktat on West Germany. 

All this is evidence that the Bonn separate 
“agreement” does not only not open up for Ger- 
many any possibility of future free development, 
as the Government of the U.S.A. proclaims in its 
note of July 10, but excludes such a possibility, 
leaving West Germany in a state of complete su 
ordination and dependence on the Occupying Pow- 
ers, as this has been under the Occupation Statute. 

3. Evading immediate negotiations concernin 
the formation of an all-German Government an 
the conclusion of a treaty of peace, the Govern- 
ment of the U.S.A., for the pu of disguising 
its position, raises in its note of July 10 the ques- 
tion of guaranties which should be given by the 
Four Powers to the effect that an all-German Gov- 
ernment established as a result of free elections, 
would have the necessary freedom of action in the 
course of the period prior to the entry into effect 
of the peace treaty. 

However, there can be no question of any “free- 
dom of action” of an all-German Government as 
long as there exists the separate Bonn “agree- 
ment,” from article 7 of which it is evident that 
the very possibility of the creation of a united 
Germany is made provisional upon the obligatory 
retention by the Governments of the three Western 
Powers of all privileges which were envisaged in 
the Bonn “agreement” and which deprived Ger- 
many of her governmental independence and 
integrity. 

It is entirely clear that the Government of the 
U.S.A., as well as the Governments of Great 
Britain and France, in signing the separate Bonn 
“agreement,” are actually not striving for the uni- 
fication of Germany, the establishment of an all- 
German Government, and the extension to that 
Government in reality freedom of action. The 
question raised in the note of the Government of 
the U.S.A. of July 10, concerning the guaranties 
of “freedom of action” for the future all-German 
Government, is a false phrase, designed to conceal 
the aspirations of the Governments of the three 
Western Powers to subordinate Germany entirely 
to themselves, and their aggressive purposes. In- 
sofar as the Government of the U.S.A. raises in 
its note of July 10 the question concerning the 
guaranties of freedom of action of an all-German 
Government, which is immediately connected with 
the question of the authority of an all-German 
Government, the Soviet Government finds it neces- 
sary to recall that the position of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on this question was exhaustively set 
forth in its note of May 24. In this note it was 
stated “as far as an all-German Government and 
its powers are concerned this Government must, 
of course, also be guided by the Potsdam provi- 
sions, but after the conclusion of a peace treaty 
by the provisions of the peace treaty, which must 
serve the establishment of a firm peace in Europe.” 
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This flows directly from the Potsdam Agreement, 
which established the principles on which the Ger- 
man state—peace-loving, democratic, independent, 
united, German state—must be established. The 
entire activity of the Government of the United 
States in Western Germany is in plain contradic- 
tion to these principles. 

In connection with this, the Soviet Government 
finds it necessary to note that the Government of 
the United States is interpreting in distorted fash- 
ion the reference of the Soviet Government in its 
note of May 24 to the Potsdam Agreement, makin 
it look as though in this note there was envisag 
the “re-creation of a Four Power system of control” 
although in reality the note of the Soviet Govern- 
ment of May 24 spoke not of the establishment 
of a Four Power system of control but of the ne- 
cessity for the observance of the principles of the 
Potsdam Agreement concerning the reestablish- 
ment of Germany as a unified, independent, peace- 
loving, and democratic state. 

4. The Government of the United States in its 
note of July 10 again raises the question regarding 
the right of the German people to “join other 
nations in peaceful aims” and to conclude appro- 
priate agreements. In this regard, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in its note of April 9° pointed out the 
provision contained in the Soviet draft of a “basis 
of a peace treaty” regarding the obligation of 
Germany “not to enter into any kind of coalition 
or military alliance directed against any other 

ower which has participated with its armed 
orces in a war against Germany.” As is quite 
evident this provision in no way limits the right 
of Germany to join other nations for peaceful 
purposes. But this provision deprives Germany 
of the possibility of joining such groups as, for 
example, the North Atlantic bloc which pursues 
aggressive aims and the activity of which repre- 
sents the threat of development of a new world 
war. The Soviet Government continues to con- 
sider that in such provision there is no limitation 
on sovereign rights of the German state and that 
such provision is in accordance with the agree- 
ments of the Four Powers on the German question 
and fully responds also to the interests of all states 
neighboring Germany and is equally to the na- 
tional interests of Germany itself. 

5. The Government of the United States in its 
note of July 10 refers to the measures carried out 
at the present time in the German Democratic 
Republic (Gor) for the strengthening of its se- 
curity, stating that these measures in some way 
are “deepening the division of Germany” and in 
some way are directed to the prohibition of contact 
between the Germans living in the Gor and West- 
ern Germany. 

Such a statement has no foundation. As is 
known the Government of the Gpr has widely 


* Ibid., May 26, 1952, p. 819. 
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published that mentioned measures are taking 
place at the request of the population which suffers 
injury on the part of spies, diversionists, terror- 
ists, and contrabandists sent from the Western 
zone of Germany with provocatory purposes which 
are directly snleenel: with the policy of remili- 
tarization of Germany and the inclusion of West- 
ern Germany in preparation of a new war. 

6. In reply to the Soviet Government’s pro- 
posal in its note of May 24 to enter joint discussion 
on the questions regarding a — treaty with 
Germany without delay and the creation of an 
all-German Government, the Government of the 
United States states it considers it impossible for 
a German peace treaty to be worked out before an 
all-German Government is created and in view 
of this, it is necessary to limit itself only to the 
creation of a commission of investigation in Ger- 
many. However, such an assertion does not 
correspond to the Potsdam Agreement which 
placed on the Council of Foreign Ministers the 
obligation to prepare a “peace settlement for Ger- 
many to be accepted by the Government of Ger- 
many when a government adequate for the 
purpose is established. 

The Soviet Government considers as without 
any kind of foundation the refusal of the Gov- 
ernments of the United States, Great Britain, 
and France to work out a peace treaty with Ger- 
many before an all-German Government is 
created. It would be incorrect and in no way 
justified to put off for an indefinite time the 
discussion of such important questions as the ques- 
tion of a peace treaty with ieaaer and the re- 
establishment of the unity of Germany as pro- 
posed by the Governments of the United States, 
Britain, and France. 

As is evident, the proposals of the Government 
of the United States are designed to continue to 
prolong for an indefinite time the discussion of 
the question of a peace treaty with Germany and 
the re-establishment of the unity of Germany and 
consequently retain Occupation forces in Ger- 
many for an indefinite period. 

7. Regarding the question of the creation of a 
commission to determine the existence of German 
conditions for the conduct of general free elec- 
tions, the position of the Soviet Government was 
set forth already in its notes of April 9 and May 
24. The Government of the United States men- 
tions some sort of advantages to the inspection 
in Germany by such a commission. But the pro- 
posal for the creation of an international commis- 
sion for inspection in Germany and thus to 
convert Germany into a subject of investigation 
cannot be considered other than an insult to the 
German nation. Such a proposal can be brought 
forward only by those who forget that Germany, 
in the course of more than 100 years, has lived 
under conditions of a parliamentary regime with 
general elections and organized political parties 
and that therefore it is impossible to put before 
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Germany such requirements which ordinarily are 
put before backward countries. 

As regards the composition of a commission for 
the investigation of the existence in Germany of 
conditions for the conduct of general free elec- 
tions, the most objective such a commission would 
be that created, with the agreement of the Four 
Powers, by the Germans themselves and composed 
of Germans representing, let us say, the People’s 
Chamber of the Gor and the Bundestag of West- 
ern Germany. Such a commission which would 
not insult the Germans at the same time would 
represent the first step of the road toward the 
unification of Germany. 

As regards the inspection of Germany with the 
aim of determining the existence of conditions for 
the conduct of free all-German elections, it is self- 
evident that the first question is to determine in 
what measure there are being fulfilled the decisions 
of the Potsdam Conference, the realization of 
which represent the condition for actual free all- 
German elections and the formation of an all-Ger- 
man Government me aor the will of the 
German people. Such a decision of the Potsdam 
Conference is the decision regarding the demili- 
tarization of Germany in order, as mentioned in 
the Potsdam Agreement, “permanently to prevent 
the revival or reorganization of German militar- 
ism and Nazism,” that Germany never again can 
threaten its neighbors or the maintenance of peace 
throughout the world. Such a decision is the reali- 
zation of the political principles enunciated by 
the Potsdam Agreement regarding Germany 
which obligate: “to destroy the National Socialist 
Party and its affiliated and supervised organiza- 
tions, to dissolve all Nazi institutions, to ensure 
that they are not revived in any form, and to pre- 
vent all Nazi and militarist activity or propa- 
ganda.” To such principles also is related the 
provision of the Potsdam Conference “to prepare 
for the eventual reconstruction of German politi- 
cal life on a democratic basis and for eventual 

eaceful cooperation in international life by 

ermany.” 

8. The Governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France propose to convene a meeting 
of representatives of the four Governments for 
discussion only of the question of the creation, 
function, and powers of a commission for the in- 
vestigation of the existence in Germany of condi- 
tions necessary for the conduct of free elections. 
It may be noted that correspondence on this ques- 
tion has in some measure reconciled the points of 
view of the Soviet Government on the one hand 
and the Government of the United States as well 
as the Governments of Great Britain and France 
on the other hand, but the Soviet Government does 
not see any foundation for the limitation of the 
questions set forth for discussion at a meeting of 
representatives of the Four Powers only to the 

uestion of the above-mentioned commission. In 
limiting the scope of questions put forth for dis- 
cussion of the representatives of the mentioned 
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Four Powers and to avoid review of the most 
important questions relating to Germany, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and also the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and F rance, act as though 
they were striving that the meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the Four Powers should produce the _ 
least possible results or should have absolutely no 
result. Nonetheless, the Soviet Government is 
prepared to discuss at the meeting of the Four 
Powers proposed by the Governments cf the Three 
Powers the question of a commission for investi- 
gation of conditions for the conduct of free elec- 
tions in all of Germany. But the Soviet Govern- 
ment, meanwhile, considers that a meeting cannot 
and should not limit itself to discussion of only 
this question. The Soviet Government considers 
it necessary that this meeting as a matter of first 
importance discuss such important questions as the 
peace treaty with Germany and the formation of 
an all-German Government. 

Proceeding from the foregoing the Soviet Gov- 
ernment proposes to convene at the earliest time 
and in any case in October of this year a meeting 
of the representatives of the Four Powers with the 
following agenda: 


A. Preparation of a peace treaty with Germany. 

B. Formation of an all-German Government. 

C. Conduct of free all-German elections and a commis- 
sion for the verification of the existence in Germany of 
conditions for the conduct of such elections, its composi- 
tion, functions, and powers. 


Meanwhile, the Soviet Government eepene to 
discuss at this meeting of the Four Powers the 
question of the date of withdrawal from Germany 
of Occupation troops. 

The Soviet Government proposes also that repre- 
sentatives of the Germany Democratic Republic 
and the German Federal Republic take part in a 
meeting to examine appropriate questions. 

The Doviet Government has sent similar notes 
- to the Governments of Great Britain and 

rance. 


U.S. Rejects Soviet Charges 
on Administration of Trieste 


Press release 744 dated September 22 


Following is the text of the U. S. reply to the 
Soviet note of June 24, 1952, on Trieste, delivered 
to the Soviet Foreign Office on September 20. A 
parallel note was delivered by the U.K. 


U.S. Note of September 20 


The United States Government categorically re- 
jects the allegation of the Ministry’s note of June 
24 that the Memorandum of Understanding of 
May 9 between the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the Italian Governments concern- 
ing administrative arrangements in Zone A of the 
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Free Territory of Trieste ' in any way controverts 
the treaty with Italy. 

The United States Government also calls atten- 
tion to its note dated June 16, 1950? which con- 
tained a reply to the allegations of an earlier So- 
viet note making identical assertions in regard to 
the maintenance of the United States-United 
Kingdom military occupation and administration 
of Zone A of the Free Territory of Trieste. 

Finally, with reference to the Peace Treaty, 
the United States Government wishes to state that 
it remains convinced that, in so far as the pro- 
visions regarding the Free Territory of Trieste 
have not been implemented, the principal responsi- 
bility rests with the attitude and conduct of the 
Soviet Government itself, which first rendered im- 

ible the execution of the settlement envisaged 
y the Treaty. 


Soviet Note of June 24 
{ Unofficial translation] 


In connection with the agreement published 
May 10 between the Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, and Italy, on the question 
of the participation of Italy in the government 
of the Anglo-American Zone A ef the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste, the Soviet Government considers 
it necessary to state the following: 

On November 17, 1951, the Soviet Government 
sent the Government of the United States and also 
the Governments of Great Britain and France a 
note * concerning statements published in the press 
of official representatives of the mentioned West- 
ern Powers, pointing out that, as was evident from 
these statements, the Governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, and France with the par- 
ticipation of the Italian and Yugoslav Govern- 
ments were preparing a division of the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste between Italy and Yugoslavia. The 
Soviet Government also pointed out in its note 
that the projected division of the Free Territory 
of Trieste has as its aim to adapt this territory, 
neutral according to the peace treaty with Italy, 
its human and material resources to the war plans 
of the aggressive Atlantic bloc and to strengthen 
the Trieste area as a permanent military and naval 
base of the United States and Great Britain. 

It was also mentioned in the note that this divi- 
sion, which is a continuation of the policy of vio- 
lation of the peace treaty with Italy, is incom- 
patible with the problems of maintenance of peace 
and security in Europe and is contradictory to 
the interests of the population of this territory, 
depriving it of the possibility of enjoying demo- 
cratic rights foreseen in permanent statute of the 
Free Territory of Trieste. 

The Soviet Government in its note of Novem- 


* BULLETIN of May 19, 1952, p. 779. 
? Tbid., June 26, 1950, p. 1054. 
* Idid., Dec. 3, 1951, p. 911. 
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ber 17 insisted on fulfillment by the Governments 
of the United States, Great Britain, and France 
of their obligations regarding the Free Territory 
of Trieste, particularly on the withdrawal of for- 
eign troops from this territory and liquidation 
of illegal Anglo-American military and naval 
base in Trieste and proposed that the Security 
Council without delay take measures for appoint- 
ment of a Governor of the Free Territory of 
Trieste. 

The Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain not only did not take measures 
dependent on them for appointment by the Se- 
curity Council of a Governor of the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste, for removal of the occupation 
regime, and withdrawal of occupation troops from 
the territory of Trieste which would be the first 
—s the matter of fulfillment of the peace treaty 
with Italy re Trieste, but rather moved to further 
violations mentioned in the treaty. 

Conversations which took place in London from 
April 3 to May 9 between the Governments of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Italy accom- 

lished conclusion of the agreement for introduc- 
ing Italy into the government of Zone A, Free 
Territory of Trieste. As is evident from the text 
of the agreement which established that “com- 
mander of troops of the United Kingdom and 
United States retains full authority for govern- 
ment of the zone,” the Auglo-American occupation 
authorities who use this zone in the aggressive 
aims of North Atlantic bloc remain, as before, 
complete masters Zone A, Free Territory of 
Trieste. Having concluded the mentioned agree- 
ment, the Governments of the United States and 
Great Britain strive to strengthen the regime of 
military occupation of the Free Territory of 
Trieste for an indefinitely long time in order to 
retain the illegally created Anglo-American mili- 
tary and naval base at Trieste. 
he agreement concluded May 9 between the 
Governments of the United States, Great Britain, 
and Italy was dictated by interests which have 
nothing in common with the problems of the main- 
tenance of peace in Europe. This agreement is 
directed toward the further violation of the pro- 
visions of the peace treaty with Italy of February 
10, 1947, regarding the Free Territory of Trieste 
and simultaneous deprivation of the population 
of Trieste of the possibility to enjoy democratic 
rights and basic freedoms guaranteed it by the 
peace treaty with Italy. 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary to 
direct the attention of the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain to the illegality 
of the agreement signed by them at London May 9 
of this year and charges the governments of the 
mentioned countries with full responsibility for 
their new violation of the obligations which they 
accepted in the peace treaty with Italy. 

A similar note has been sent to the Government 
of Great Britain. 
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Soviet Noncooperation Paralyzes 
Prisoner of War Commission 


The U.N. Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of 
War, meeting at Geneva, has submitted the ee 
ing special report to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations: 


U.N. doc. A/AC.46/10 
Dated Sept. 12 


1. The Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War, 
established under the terms of General Assemb] 
Resolution 427(V) and consisting of Mr. J. @. 
Guerrero, Vice-President of the International 
Court of Justice, as Chairman, Countess Berna- 
dotte, and Mr. Aung Khine, Judge of the High 
Court of Burma, convened for its third session on 
26 August 1952 at the European Office of the 
United Nations, Geneva. 

2. Mr. King Gordon was Secretary of the Com- 
mission. 

3. The Commission held three public meetings 
and fifteen private meetings and was in session 
from 26 August to 13 September 1952. 

4. Independently of its report to the Secretary- 
General on the work of its third session as a whole, 
the Commission has decided to consult the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations on a special aspect of its 
terms of reference under General Assembly resolu- 
tion 427(V) of 14 December 1950. 

5. It appears from paragraph 3 of this resolu- 
tion that the Commission would only be in a posi- 
tion to bring its work to a successful conclusion if 
it received the co-operation of all the governments 
concerned in its task of settling the question of the 
prisoners of war in a purely humanitarian spirit. 

6. From the outset, at its first session held at New 
York from 31 July to 15 August 1951, the Commis- 
sion tried to win the confidence of all the govern- 
ments by informing them of the way in which it 
interpreted its humanitarian task. During that 
session it asked governments to give it their assist- 
ance, particularly in the following ways: 


(a) Transmission to the Commission of any 
information which it may deem necessary to re- 
quest from the governments concerned with a view 
to facilitating the accomplishment of its task; 

(6) Transmission to the Commission of any 
suggestion which would come within the frame- 
work of its mission; 

(c) The establishment of direct contact between 
the Commission and representatives of the gov- 
ernments concerned. 


7. In reply to a special invitation to consult 
with the Commission addressed to certain govern- 
ments specially concerned with the problem of 

risoners of war the Governments of Australia, 

elgium, France, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the United States of America signi- 
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fied their readiness to collaborate with the Com- 
mission in its work, and sent representatives to 
the second and third sessions, held in Geneva in 
February and August 1952. The only govern- 
ment from which the Commission has had no reply 
is that of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

8. In the course of its second session the Com- 
mission, not having received from the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics any of 
the information specified in paragraph 2 of the 
Resolution of the General Assembly, again ap- 
proached that Government and asked it to furnish 
the Commission with a list of the names of pris- 
oners of war who had died in its custody. Ina 
letter dated 9 February 1952 addre to the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics the Commission recognized that owing to 
the devastation of war certain relevant records 
and archives might have been destroyed ; and con- 
sequently it requested the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to furnish it 
with as complete a list as possible of such deceased 
prisoners of war and at least with a list of those 
prisoners who had died since 1947. 

9. In accordance with a decision taken at its 
second session (A/AC.46/8, paragraph 18) the 
Chairman addressed letters dated 18 April and 
31 July 1952 to certain governments that were 
detaining prisoners of war on charges of war 
crimes or under sentence for such crimes, request- 
ing them to send it such detailed information as 
the following: 

(a) name of person prosecuted ; 

(6) date of trial; 

(c) place of. trial; 

(d) offence with which the person was charged ; 

(e) date of judgment; 

(f) conviction or acquittal; 

(g) penalty imposed; and 

(h) place where sentenced person is under detention. 
The Governments so addressed were the follow- 
ing: Australia, Canada, Denmark, France, Nor- 
way, Philippines, United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, and Yugoslavia. On 31 July 1952 
a reminder letter was despatched to the same 
Governments. 

10. The Commission has received no response 
to these requests for information from the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

11. The Commission is obliged to state, there- 
fore, that its attempts to obtain the co-operation 
of the Government of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics have been unsuccessful. Conse- 
quently the Commission has regretfully come to 
the conclusion that it is unable to perform the 
basic task for which it was set up, namely, to settle 
“the question of the prisoners of war in a purely 
humanitarian spirit and on terms acceptable to all 
the Governments concerned”. 

12. The Ad Hoc Commission considers it to be 
its duty to inform the Secretary-General of this 
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obstacle that is paralysing its work and increasing 
the difficulty of verlvior the large amount of in- 
formation furnished by other governments di- 
rectly concerned in the repatriation of prisoners 
who have not yet returned to their homes. 

13. In accordance with the resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly on 14 December 1950 
(resolution 427 (V)) the Commission intends, at 
its next session, to prepare the final report on the 
results of its work together with such conclusions 
as may be drawn from the documentation in its 
possession. 





14. In the meantime, the Commission has de- 
cided to send this special report to the Secretary- 
General, with the request that he transmit it to 
the Members of the United Nations before the 
opening of the seventh session of the General As- 
sembly. The Commission hopes that a fresh 
appeal for international co-operation among the 

embers of the United Nations and to their spirit 
of humanity might have the effect of giving a more 

romising direction to the work that has so far 
en carried on, with only limited success, by the 
Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War. 


Japan’s Application for Membership in the United Nations 


On September 18 the United Nations Security 
Council voted on a draft resolution proposed b 
the United States (U.N. doc. 8/2754) recommend- 
ing the admission of Japan to the United Nations. 
Jacob A. Malik, the U. S. 8. R. representative on 
the Council, cast the 52d Soviet veto to defeat the 
resolution. Ambassador Warren R. Austin, per- 
manent U.S. representative to the United Nations, 
spoke twice on the resolution—on September 17 
and again on September 18, after Mr. Malik’s 
explanation of his country’s stand. On Septem- 
ber 24 Robert D. Murphy, US. Ambassador to 
Japan, discussed the subject before the directors of 
the United Nations Association of Japan. 

Following are texts of Ambassador Murphy’s 
remarks in Tokyo and of Ambassador Austin’s 
two Security Council statements. 


REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR MURPHY! 


(Telegraphic text] 


This opportunity to meet with you on the occa- 
sion of the seventh session of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the United Nations Association of Japan 
is a great privilege. I know something of the 
struggle and hard work it has meant for you 

alliniane to found and develop this organization. 
ou have passed through difficult years, but you 
have succeeded in making a genuine contribution 


* Made before the directors of the United Nations Asso- 
ciation of Japan at Tokyo on Sept. 24. 
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to the prestige and future of the new Japan in a 
complex world situation. I congratulate your 
distinguished President and the able and devoted 
members of the Board of Directors on a record of 
— service having for its object the re-estab- 
ishment of Japan in its rightful place in the fra- 
ternity of nations. And I wish you every success 
in the solution of the problems which lie ahead. 

My Government, as you know, is an ardent sup- 
porter of Japan’s desire to be admitted among the 
great powers as a full member of the United Na- 
tions. It has continued to give practical and un- 
qualified support to Japan’s application and it will 
continue to do so. How happy we all would be 
today if the Security Council had not been frus- 
trated in its overwhelming desire to vote Japan’s 
admission this past week. All the members of the 
Security Council representing the free nations, 
including the U.S. representative, voted in favor 
of Japan’s application for membership. Who 
alone voted against it? Why was it disapproved ? 
What was said against Japan’s application ? 

The person who vetoed approval of Japan’s 
entry to her rightful place in the United Nations 
was the Soviet representative on the Security 
Council, Jacob Malik. Mr. Malik has grown up 
in the hard school of Russian dialectics and the 
education he has received apparently enabled him 
to ignore with supreme indifference any distinc- 
tion between truth and falsehood. Despite what 
Mr. Malik’s masters have said about the fine prin- 
ciples and lofty ideals of the world movement in 
which they are engaged, unfortunately it is simply 
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the case that the spiritual world in which he and 
they live is so distorted that all distinction be- 
tween honesty and dishonesty has disappeared. 
In their book the end justifies the means and re- 
sort is permitted to cynicism, hypocrisy, and fraud 
as instruments to an end. That end is world 
domination. 

Why was Malik the only one of 11 representa- 
tives on the Security Council to vote against 
Japan’s application for membership in the United 
Nations? Why did he say “Nyet”? Was it for the 
same reason that the Soviet Union would not join 
with other nations in the conclusion of a peace 
treaty which Japan had earned? Is it for the same 
reason that Japanese prisoners of war are not al- 
lowed to return from the Russian labor camps 7 
years after the war ended? Is it the same reason 
that sees Russian. forces illegally occupying the 
Japanese Islands of Habomai and Shikotan? Mr. 
Malik did not explain these things. He resorted 
with characteristic hypocrisy to the threadbare 
device of falsely accusing Japan of militarism. 
What cynicism; what hypocrisy. The truth is 
that the Soviet masters feared the addition to the 
membership of another free nation determined to 
exercise its rights of independence in the family of 
democratic nations. 

Thus, for the fifty-second time, the Soviet repre- 
sentative exercised the right of veto permitted 
under the United Nations Charter. Witnessing 
the debasement of the rules by one of the powerful 
members of the organization, no doubt we are 
justified in wondering whether it can succeed in 
its purposes when such obstructionism is possible. 
But the free nations are determined that it will 
succeed and that determination will win over all 
odds. 

Not content with this type of sabotage in the 
United Nations, the forces of Russian imperialism 
and expansionism have adopted the device of 
“neace” conferences set up in satellite countries. 
These things can be organized so that no dissent- 
ing voice mars the harmonious progress of the 
propaganda steam roller. Thus the campaign of 
hate can be developed without opposition. So it 
has been in Poland and Czechoslovakia and now 
the world is to be treated to another exhibition 
of Par Sovietica, this time in Peiping. The 
forum of the United Nations is not only available 
for legitimate peace proposals but is designed for 
discussion of them. But in the United Nations 
some of the rules are inconvenient for partisan 
maneuvers. It is much easier to announce in a 
well-rigged partisan forum, where there will be 
no jeers, that baseball was invented in the Soviet 
Union or that South Korea attacked North Korea. 


Japan’s Progress in the Free World 


But it is not my intention to bore you by be- 
laboring a dead horse. I do want to say some- 
thing constructive about relations between Japan 
and the United States. The U.S. Government is 
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particularly pleased that Japan recently was ad- 
mitted to membership in the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. My Government also 
notes with satisfaction Japan’s increasing partici- 
pation in the economic activities of the free world. 
For the United States firmly believes that Japan’s 
resumption of international trade and economic 
relations is an important factor in world economy. 
It is, of course, obvious that economic recovery 
after a devastating war is not without tremendous 
difficulties. In line with U.S. objectives in con- 
tributing to the security and economic well-being 
of friendly nations in the Far East, the responsible 
agencies of the United States are following with 
the closest attention Japan’s efforts to strengthen 
its economy and improve the living standards of 
the Japanese people, which is one important aspect 
of the economic development of the whole area. 
The U.S. Government, naturally, is willing to 
consider rendering technical and economic assist- 
ance in the furtherance of this development. 

The United States will continue to procure a 
substantial volume of goods and services in Japan 
and thus directly aid in balancing its international 
accounts. Such procurement will include expendi- 
tures: 


(1) For the maintenance of U.S. forces sta- 
tioned in Japan; 

(2) By U.S. military and Government employ- 
ees and their dependents in Japan; 

(3) For goods and services needed in connection 
with the Korean hostilities and Korean relief and 
rehabilitation ; and 

(4) For goods and services needed in connection 
with U.S. assistance programs in the Far East. 


The United States anticipates that the total of 
such expenditures will approximate 750 million 
dollars in the current U.S. fiscal year, that is, be- 
tween July 1 of this year and June 30, 1953. 

The Japanese should have no difficulty in dis- 
cerning the difference between spurious claims of 
friendship mouthed by the Soviet Union and con- 
crete evidence of support given by Japan’s true 
friends. Even though Japan is not a member of 
the United Nations, the United States looks upon 
Japan as an equal partner in the efforts of the 
free world to build a stable and secure society. 

Even though denied membership, Japan has 
nevertheless a contribution to make and an obliga- 
tion to fulfill to the world community of free 
nations. Neither her contribution nor her obliga- 
tion can be vetoed by the willful action of one state. 
If Japan’s representative is denied the opportunity 
to sit at the Councils of the United Nations and cast 
his vote, there is no doubt that Japan’s influence 
will be felt just the same, for the great majority 
of the free nations of the world have already shown 
their willingness to accept Japan as a sovereign 
partner. Meanwhile, I hope the U.N. Association 
of Japan will not become discouraged but will con- 
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tinue the important work it has begun, applying 
greater zeal than ever against the day when justice 
will be done as it ultimately must. 

Again, Mr. President, I wish to thank you and 
your associates for this — of meeting with 

ou and to hope that the eighth session of the 

oard of Directors of the U.N. Association of 
Japan will see Japan established as a full member 
of the United Nations. 


AMBASSADOR AUSTIN’S 
STATEMENT OF SEPTEMBER 17 


U.S./U.N. press release dated September 17 


The United States has submitted a draft resolu- 
tion recommending a great nation, Japan, for 
membership in the United Nations (8/2754). 
After almost 4 years of the most bitter hostilities 
in which the United States and other Allied 
Powers and Japan were engaged, the Japanese 
people repudiated their military masters and un- 
dertook to rebuild a new Japan. They have suc- 
ceeded in their undertaking. They have produced 
a new structure of government and brought into 
leadership those who know the — of freedom 
and of peace. The Japanese people have a gen- 
uine love of peace and warm appreciation of duty. 
They are a people of art, beauty, and sentiment. 
They possess high skills. 

Our decision here will touch their lives. 
Through membership, the United Nations can 
offer them new avenues of political and economic 
cooperation as well as a system of collective se- 
curity. 

In its application for membership which Japan 
filed on June 23, 1952, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs said : 

The Japanese people have an earnest desire to partici- 
pate in the work of the United Nations and to utilize the 
purposes and principles of the Charter as a guide to the 
conduct of their affairs. There exists among the Japanese 
people nation-wide sympathy with the objectives of the 
United Nations to foster international peace and coopera- 
tion among nations. The Government of Japan is eager to 
apply for membership in the United Nations and there- 
fore will undertake to fulfill the obligations of membership 
in the organization by all means at its disposal. 


The United States accepts this statement as a 
true indication of the intentions of the Japanese 
Government and of the Japanese people. 

The application of Japan comes to us as a logical 
consequence of the Treaty of Peace with Japan 
which entered into effect on April 28, 1952. This 
re-established Japan as a sovereign and independ- 
ent state. Upon that date Japan resumed not only 
her rights but also her duties as a member of the 
family of nations. Japan had already recognized 
these duties when, in the preamble of the peace 
treaty, she declared her intention to apply for 
membership in the United Nations and in all cir- 
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cumstances to conform to the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

The significance of this pledge is, I think, recog- 
nized by all of the 48 states who signed the Treaty 
of Peace at San Francisco. 

By her acts, Japan has shown that she honors 
this pledge and has taken her place in the organ- 
ized international community. She has a long his- 
tory of cooperation in many areas with the United 
Nations. Japan has cooperated with the United 
Nations in combating aggression by complyin 
with the resolutions of the General y Bowes 2 a 
the Security Council. 

Japan is a responsible member of most of the 
specialized agencies of the United Nations: the 
International Telecommunication Union, the Uni- 
versal Postal Union, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the International Labor Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, and Unesco. 

Recently Japan became an associate member of 
a Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 

ast. 

Japanese women have for several years attended 
as unofficial observers the meetings of the U.N. 
Commission on the Status of Women. 

The ideals and objectives of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies have received wide 
support in the cities and towns throughout Japan. 
Associations dedicated to advancing knowledge of 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
have been established from Hokkaido to the south- 
ernmost islands. The Japanese people have made 
sizable contributions to the U.N. International 
Children’s Emergency Fund. 

These, then, are some of the facts indicative of 
Japan’s attitude toward the United Nations and 
what it stands for. By such facts we can test the 
reality of the declaration that the Government of 
Japan will undertake to fulfill the obligations 
of membership. 

It is significant that Japan, having declared her 
intention in the Treaty of Peace to apply for mem- 
bership in the United Nations, submitted her ap- 

lication for membership in the United Nations 
ess than 2 months after the treaty came into force. 
It seems to my Government entirely appropriate 
that now, on the first occasion that the Security 
Council has been considering recent applications, 
it should address itself to the application of Japan. 

It is for the Security Council to say whether 
Japan is a peace-loving state, able and willing to 
carry out its obligations under the Charter. In 
the opinion of my Government, Japan fully poss- 
esses all of these qualifications. Japan desires to 
be a part of and play an important role in the 
international community. As a state which now 
lacks the means of self-defense, she needs collec- 
tive security as envisioned by the U.N. Charter. 
The United Nations needs this nation of 85,000,000 
people. Japan’s membership will strengthen the 
United Nations and will assist in achieving the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
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The United States is proud to recognize Japan’s 
return to the international community of nations 
and to put before the Security Council the draft 
resolution in support of Japan’s application for 
admission to the United Nations. 

This draft resclution is simple and self-con- 
tained. Japan’s application is not related to the 
application of any other state. I submit it to 
you to be considered and voted on solely upon its 
merits. 

The question before the Security Council when 
it votes on this draft resolution is a simple one: 
Does Japan possess the qualifications for member- 
ship roanined by the Charter? The world will see 
the answer to that question by the vote of each 
member of the Security Council on the draft 
resolution. 


AMBASSADOR AUSTIN’S 
STATEMENT OF SEPTEMBER 18 


U.S./U.N. press release dated September 18 


I should like to comment briefly on some of the 
charges which the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
made yesterday. 


(1) What Mr. Malik calls a separate peace 
treaty is a treaty with Japan signed by 48 states, 
all members of the United Nations or applicants 
for membership. Is it the opinion of 48 states or 
the opinion of the U.S.S.R. which determines the 
international concensus of opinion with respect to 
Japan’s eligibility to return to the family of na- 
tions? If the U.S.S.R. is still at war with Japan 
it is the choice of the U.S.S.R. Incidentally, the 
U.S.S.R. declared war on Japan but 6 days before 
the cessation of hostilities. The Soviet Union re- 
fused to become a party to the peace settlement 
with Japan reached at San Francisco. Efforts of 
the United States to consult with the U.S.S.R. 
were rebuffed during the preliminary stages of 
negotiations which led to the draft peace treaty. 
The U.S.S.R. sent a delegation to San Francisco 
ostensibly to be present on the occasion of signing 
the treaty. In Fict, this delegation attempted to 
obstruct the conclusion of the treaty which, as I 
have said before, was signed by 48 states. 

It is also appropriate to note that Japan is at 
— with the Government of the Republic of 

ina. 

(2) Mr. Malik characterizes Japan as still ex- 
isting under a foreign military occupation. The 
Treaty of Peace with Japan provides that all oc- 
cupation forces of the Allied Powers shall be with- 
drawn from Japan as soon as possible after the 
coming into force of the treaty. This has been 
done. But the signatories of the peace treaty, in- 
cluding Japan, recognized that Japan, lacking the 
means of self-defense, could not exist in a power 
vacuum with the danger of uncalled-for aggres- 
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sion inthe world. The treaty therefore recognized 
that foreign armed forces might be stationed in 
Japan under agreement between one or more of 
the Allied Powers on the one hand and Japan on 
the other. The Japanese people, clearly seeing 
this danger of aggression, concluded a securit 
pact with the United States under which US. 
troops would be retained in Japan temporarily, 
until the danger was passed or international peace 
and security would have been assured under the 
United Nations’ auspices or a collective security 
arrangement. This is a matter of public record 
and represents one step that a free nation is taking 
in order to assure itself some measure of security 
as she returns to the international community of 
nations. 

(3) The representative of the U.S.S.R. alleges 
that the United States is fostering the resurgence 
of militarism in Japan. What are the facts? 
Japan was completely demilitarized and its forces 
demobilized after the surrender. Japan today 
has only a national police reserve of some 75,000 
men to maintain internal order and security. 
This force is in the process of being expanded to 
110,000 men. No nation can suspect Japan of 
aggressive designs because of this small internal 
security force. 

(4) The Soviet representative alleged that the 
members of the Japanese National Police Reserve 
have participated in U.N. actions in Korea. The 
United States categorically denies this allegation. 
All states supporting U.N. action in Korea are 
similarly aware of the untruth of the Soviet 
allegation. 

(5) The Soviet charges that Japan is undemo- 
cratic, that it is being tyrannized by the United 
States, and that its sovereignty is subject to U.S. 
control, thereby making Japan ineligible for mem- 
bership in the United Nations, have already been 
repudiated by the members of the Security Council 
who spoke yesterday in favor of Japan’s admission 
to the United Nations. 


The unity of 10 out of the 11 members of the 

Security Council increases the strength and moral 
ower of those countries of the world which be- 
ieve the gospel of the Charter of the United 

Nations. 

The renewed opposition by the Soviet Union to 
the application of Japan challenges the peoples of 
those 10 states to develop the effectiveness of public 
opinion toward liberalization of the practices of 
the Security Council. The present threat of the 
use of the veto should strengthen the interest of 
those who have long considered improvement in 
the means of executing policies and principles 
under chapter VI, in pacific methods of settling 
disagreements, and in the admission of new mem- 
bers. Many young people who are students of 
international problems can well review the policies 
stated by my country and our colleagues in the 
Security Council and in the General Assembly, of 
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the spirit of the Charter, contemplated, for ex- 
ample— 


The General Assembly, 

MINDFUL of the Purposes and Principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations, and having taken notice of the 
divergencies which have arisen in regard to the applica- 
tion and interpretation of Article 27 of the Charter ; 

Earnestly requests the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council to make every effort, in consultation with 
one another and with fellow members of the Security 
Council, to ensure that the use of the special voting 
privilege of its permanent members does not impede the 
Security Council in reaching decisions promptly ; 

Recommends to the Security Council the early adoption 
of practices and procedures, consistent with the Charter, 
to assist in reducing the difficulties in the application of 
Article 27 and to ensure the prompt and effective exercise 
by the Security Council of its functions; and 

Further recommends that, in developing such practices 
and procedures, the Security Council take into considera- 
tion the views expressed by members of the United Na- 
tions during the second part of the first session of the 
General Assembly. 


The situation in the Security Council today, on 
the draft resolution submitted by the United 
States August 28, 1952, is a cause for repetition 
of a portion of the address, on September 17, 1947, 
by the Honorable George C. Marshall, Secretary 
of State, before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, to wit: 


The effective operation of the United Nations Security 
Council is one of the crucial conditions for the main- 
tenance of international security. The exercise of the 
veto power in the Security Council has the closest bearing 
on the success and the vitality of the United Nations. 

In the past the United States has been reluctant to 
encourage proposals for changes in the system of voting 
in the Security Council. Having accepted the Charter 
provisions on this subject and having joined with other 
permanent members at San Francisco in a statement of 
general attitude toward the question of permanent mem- 
ber unanimity, we wished to permit full opportunity for 
practical testing. We were always fully aware that the 
successful operation of the rule of unanimity would 
require the exercise of restraint by the permanent mem- 
bers, and we so expressed ourselves at San Francisco. 

It is our hope that, despite our experience to date, such 
restraint will be practiced in the future by the permanent 
members. The abuse of the right of unanimity has pre- 
vented the Security Council from fulfilling its true func- 
tions. That has been especially true in cases arising 
under chapter VI and in the admission of new members. 

The Government of the United States has come to the 
conclusion that the only practicable method for improving 
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this situation is a liberalization of the voting procedure 
in the Council. 

The United States would be willing to accept, by what- 
ever means may be appropriate, the elimination of the 
unanimity requirement with respect to matters arising 
under chapter VI of the Charter and such matters as 
applications for membership. 

We recognize that this is a matter of significance and 
complexity for the United Nations. We consider that the 
problem of how to achieve the objective of liberalization 
of the Security Council voting procedure deserves careful 
study. Consequently, we shall propose that this matter 
be referred to a special committee for study and report to 
the next session of the Assembly (Resolution 21 November 
1947). Measures should be pressed concurrently in the 
Security Council to bring about improvements within the 
existing provisions of the Charter, through amendments 
to the rules of procedure or other feasible means. 

It is well for us to remember on this occasion 
that resolutions have been adopted at meetings of 
the General Assembly, of the Interim Committee, 
and of the Security Council aiming at the accom- 
ee mae of these policies and —— “to 

evelop friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, and to take other appro- 
priate measures to strengthen universal peace.” 

On several occasions the representative of the 
United States, as President of the Security Coun- 
cil, has invited the permanent members to consult 
toward solution of the veto problem of voting in 
the Security Council but has not achieved progress 
beyond the point of meeting. Obviously, greater 
pressure of moral power is necessary on the part 
of the peoples of the United Nations. Repetition 
of the defeat of the applications of states that are 
admittedly qualified as peace-loving states, and 
which accept the obligations contained in the pres- 
ent Charter, and, in the judgment of the organiza- 
tion are able and willing to carry out those obliga- 
tions, occurs because of one veto based on horse- 
trading methods. 

While we increase the doctrines of the Charter 
of the United Nations through practice in the Se- 
curity Council, by so large a majority as approxi- 
mates unanimity, we believe that development on 
present improvement of the rules and practice, and 
other means, can be achieved if peoples and gov- 
ernments become animated by the spirit of the 
Charter. 
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The United Nations: Cornerstone of U.S. Foreign Policy 


REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT ' 


Since I first came to the White House in 1945, I 
have worked to build and strengthen the United 
Nations. In this work, I think that I have done 
ap seen than the American people wanted me 
to do. 

This Nation looks upon the United Nations as 
the cornerstone of our foreign policy. We see in 
the United Nations the world’s best hope for peace. 
We have pledged our support to the United Na- 
tions because it stands for the only principles 
upon which true peace can be based. These are 
the principles of mutual respect among nations 
and justice and morality in international affairs. 

These great principles were brutally violated by 
the aggression in Korea. The authority and the 
future existence of the United Nations were 
threatened by that aggression. This Nation un- 
derstood then and understands now that if we 
let brute force destroy the United Nations there 
can be no hope for peace any time in the future. 
The other free nations also realize this fact. They 
have joined with us in the defense of Korea and in 
the defeat of the Communist aggressors there. 

When we entered the United Nations in 1945, 
we did not know that it would be put to the test 
sosoon. But we did not enter lightly on this great 
international compact. We were determined at 
the outset—and we are determined now—that the 
United Nations will work, and we have sacrificed 
much to make it work. 

In spite of the great achievements of the United 
Nations, in spite of the hope that it holds for all 
mankind, we face within our borders a growing 
attempt to undermine it. 

Since Senator Vandenberg died, the old isola- 
tionists have grown bolder. They are urging us 
to abandon our Allies, to pull out of Europe and 
out of Korea, to slash our Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, and to turn back in our onward march 
toward peace. This attack on the United Nations 
offers us no plan for the future and no hope for 
eventual success. The enemies of the United Na- 


1Made at the White House on Sept. 26 before the Na- 
tional Citizens’ Committee on U.N. Day. October 24, the 
anniversary of the day the U.N. Charter came into force 
in 1945, is observed as U.N. Day. 
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tions tell us one day to pull out of Korea, and on 
the next day they tell us to extend the conflict even 
further. They ask us to reduce our defenses and 
at the same time to take steps that create a greater 
risk of total war. They lament the loss of mil- 
lions of people to Communist enslavement, and 
yet, at the same time, they recommend that we 
should cut off aid to those who are still free. 

We must disregard this hysterical and conflict- 
ing advice. We must withstand the efforts of 
those who would play politics with security and 
the welfare of our Nation and the freedom of our 
Allies. 

This is the last time that I shall meet with this 
group while I am President. My last official word 
to you is to continue your work for the United 
Nations with all your might and main. You must 
give even more of your energies to telling the 
people in this country and around the world about 
the basic concepts of the United Nations. You 
must make it clear that the United Nations is 
supported by the people. 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY ACHESON? 


Press release 765 dated September 26 


First of all, I want to thank you deeply and 
from the bottom of my heart for the tremendous 
work which you are doing under Mr. [Frank L.] 
Weil’s brilliant chairmanship for this year’s U.N. 
Day. It has gone further and deeper than ever 
before, the work of your organizations with Carr, 
with the Advertising Council, to bring home not 
only to the people of this country but all over the 
world the significance of U.N. Day. It is a tre- 
mendous contribution. I am very grateful indeed. 

The President has already expressed his grati- 
tude to you. All of this effort of yours is to brin 
home to people the significance of something whic 
it is so easy to forget, to have drift out of our lives 
because it is not always as successful as once we 
hoped it would be. But it remains the great hope 
of the future, it remains something so essential to 


the progress of international life today that if this 


* Made on Sept. 18 at a meeting in the Department of 
State auditorium. 
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United Nations did not exist now we would have 
to set about immediately to create it. Therefore, 
it is most important, in all the multiple activities 
which you have set in motion for U.N. Day, that 
there should be centered around, clustered about, 
an understanding of the United Nations, an under- 
standing of its problems, an understanding of 
what it has done, what it has not done, what it is 
trying to do, and what we hope it will do. That 
is the central purpose. 

Now, when this great endeavor was launched in 
1945, the hope was—and a well-founded hope as 
expressed by Mr. Hull in one of his last speeches— 
that the great powers would harmonize their in- 
terests, and that through the United Nations they, 
and small and medium sized powers, would all 
subject themselves to the rule of law and justice. 
That didn’t mean merely subjecting themselves 
to an international court. That is by no means 
the extent of what we mean when we talk about 
the rule of law. It means subjecting themselves, 
first of all, to restraints, and the great restraint 
is that force and the threat of force is not to be 
used as an instrument of policy. 

Secondly, that they would subject themselves 
to the opinion of the world. 

Thirdly, that they would subject themselves to 
what amounts to an international legislative sys- 
tem, not imposing laws enforced by sanctions, but 
by creating international programs, policies, 
standards, to which the international life of the 
world would conform. 

The United Nations was to deal in three great 
fields. It was, first of all, to bring about security, 
to eliminate force, and the threat of force. 

In the second field it was to deal with the life 
of people throughout the world, the economic and 
social conditions which would bring about a fuller 
and better life for the millions and millions of 
people who dwell on this earth. 

Third, it was to deal with the individual, and 
the rights of the individual. It was to attempt 
to bring home to all nations, all governments 
throughout the world the fundamental necessity 
of creating that barrier around the individual into 
which no government, no country, no majority 
might intrude, and to guarantee to the individual 
certain inalienable rights. Those were the three 
fields in which it was to work. 

Soon we all met with a great disappointment. 
It appeared that one of the great powers, the 
Soviet Union, was not going to harmonize its in- 
terests with the others. It was not going to sub- 
ject itself to these restraints and disciplines about 
which I have spoken, but it was to use every oppor- 
tunity which it could find to advance its own 
interests and to undermine the interests of others. 
That was a great disappointment, but that did 
not mean that this organization was destroyed. 
It didn’t mean that it had no usefulness. It meant 
really that its importance was even greater, and 
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the United Nations has done much and will con- 
tinue to do much. 


The Prohibition of Force 


If we take, for instance, this field of the pro- 
hibition of force or the threat of force as an in- 
strument of national policy, we have to look not 
only at what the United Nations has done itself 
but what it has inspired in others throughout the 
world. It is no small thing that wars have been 
stopped, that the killing of people has been 
brought to an end, that the spread of destruction 
of war has been stopped in such instances as that of 
the Israeli-Arab war, of the troubles in Kashmir, 
of the fighting in Indonesia. That is no small 
thing. It is no small thing either that where an 
aggression did break out, as in Korea, it was 
through the machinery of the United Nations that 
that aggression was met and stopped, 

But what the United Nations has done, and I 
think that this is of preeminent importance, is to 
bring home to the entire civilized world that the 
use of force to achieve one’s end is immoral, il- 
legal, is condemned by the rest of the world and 
is a crime. That is very important indeed. It 
has also brought home to everyone that the right 
of individual and collective self-defense, pending 
some operation of an international machinery, is 
an inherent right and with that goes the inherent 
duty so that when aggression is resisted it is not 
merely the choosing up of sides because the in- 
terests of some people lie on one side and the 
interests of others lie on another side. It is the 
fact that others are rallying in support of a people 
who are engaging in one of the fundamentally 
just activities of any people, which is to defend 
themselves. And when other nations come to 
their aid, whether through the machinery of the 
United Nations or through the exercise of collec- 
tive self-defense, they are doing something re- 
garded by all the world as essential and necessary 
and moral and right. 

Now, that is important. That puts a wholl 
new idea into the world and animates people with 
a wholly new emotion, and we must look at things 
which are being done in this field outside of the 
United Nations as well as through its machinery. 

It soon became clear that a very large, almost 
a predominant amount of the force of the world 
was on the side of a group that did not want to 
carry out the principles of the United Nations, 
and that those who believed in these principle 
those who believed that they should “ carrie 
out, were not strong enough to maintain that posi- 
tion in the event of conflict. Therefore, through 
a whole series of regional arrangements, people 
began to get together to put themselves in a posi- 
tion of strength so that they could say, “We are 

oing to defend the right as it is announced in this 
harter, and we are going to be strong enough to 
do it.” That is very important. 
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This was not a ganging up of alliances created 
helter-skelter around the world. It was a com- 
bination of those who believed in peace, those who 
believed that force was evil and wrong, to protect 
themselves against those who were denouncing and 
not —s by these principles. That has been an 
essential element of the development of the world 
in this postwar period. 


Social and Economic Problems 


Now, there are other fields in which the United 

Nations is working. We mentioned the economic 
one. Much of your activity in this committee’s 
work is directed to that through your cooperation 
with Care. In other fields the United Nations is 
bringing technical cooperation, relief to refugees, 
instruction in higher standards, all through the 
world. Here again it has stimulated a great 
amount of activity outside of the United Nations. 
Our own programs are going on in cooperation 
with the United Nations. Those of the Common- 
wealth are doing the same thing. Those of many 
other countries, with a group of our own friends 
in Latin America, are doing the same thing. 
_ This comes from another great idea which lies 
in the Charter, and that is that the social and eco- 
nomic condition of peoples throughout the world 
is a matter of international concern. It is a mat- 
ter on which we ought to be and should be and 
must be concerned and, therefore, whether we are 
working through the machinery of the United 
Nations or whether we are working through our 
own programs with our own friends, we are 
animated by that idea which springs from the 
Charter. 

Then there is the field of the position of the 
individual as against the government, the com- 
munity, the majority, whoever it may be, the 
rights of the individual, the obligations of the 
community to the individual and of the individual 
to the community. 

Here, as you know, Mrs. Roosevelt has done 
heroic work. It is a field of incredible difficulty 
because those who operate in this whole field with 
the tongue in the cheek are continually putting 
insincere provisions into these documents which 
are being drawn up, provisions which they haven’t 
the faintest idea of ever carrying out, and which 
are so fanciful in many cases that people who 
really wanted to carry them out couldn’t do it. 

Again it is difficult because so often people who 
have not really wrestled with this question of the 
individual being protected against the majority 
and against the state want to put in ideas which 
seem wonderful but are totally impracticable, 
ideas which have no relation between the capacity 
and the state of development of the country and 
the aspirations which it has. So it is a very diffi- 
cult field. It is a field to which Mrs. Roosevelt, 
as I said, has devoted herself and will continue 
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to devote herself and in which some day, I hope 
and believe, we will have real progress. 

These are some of the things which we should 
study, which we should bring to the attention of 
everybody in this country and in other countries 
on U.N. Day and in connection with it. We 
should not be discouraged that the United Nations 
is not able to solve every question in the world. 
Many questions can only be solved by the peoples 
involved having the desire and the understanding 
that they must be settled. 

For instance, in the very grave situation of the 
Palestine war, the United Nations was able to 
bring that to an end, was able to stop the fighting, 
but it has not been able to bring the people of that 
part of the Middle East to a condition where they 
are ready to have a lasting peace between them 
as the result of mutual agreement, and nobody 
can force that on people. It has got to be a proc- 
ess of education in which the United Nations can 
help, help in many ways, help by preventing the 
destruction of war from starting again, help by 
bringing understanding, help by taking care of 
the refugees of the war, help by bringing up the 
standard of living in those countries so that a 
settlement becomes possible. 

I am sure that in this session of the General 
Assembly we will have considerable discussion 
about other conflicts between peoples who are 
aspiring to freedom or have newly come to free- 
dom and peoples of the European part of the 
world. These questions cannot be settled in the 
sense that an imposed settlement can be put on 
people. The most that can be done is to approach 
them in an atmosphere of understanding, an 
atmosphere of calm, not exchanging epithets but 
looking for solutions and realizing what the basic 
interests of all the parties to the controversies are. 
The United Nations plays.a great part, can play 
a greater part in doing that. 

It is impossible to say that one of these aspects 
of the United Nations is more important than 
another. There is one which particularly appeals 
to me. That is the effect of the United Nations 
in bringing to a nation which, without its wish, 
has found itself in a position of leadership in the 
free world, the moral discipline which is necessary 
in order to exercise that leadership wisely and 
well. 


The Responsibility of Leadership 


We all become so sure in the purity and virtue of 
our own purposes, sometimes it comes to us as a 
shock that they are not automatically recognized 
by all the rest of the world. It should not come 
to us as a shock because we have not always rec- 
ognized the purity and disinterestedness of the 
motives of other people, but it is particularly im- 
portant that a nation that wishes to exercise leader- 
ship among free peoples—this would not be true 
if you were dealing with satellites that you order 
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about—but if you are exercising leadership among 
free peoples, you must subject yourself to criti- 
cism, to the debate of that great assembly which 
I am going to attend within a month 

You must accept the necessity of being able to 
persuade people of the rightness of views which 
you put forward and accept the result that if you 
are not able to do that there is probably something 
wrong with the views. 

It means, I think, that leadership in the free 
world means responsibility, responsibility for 
what one does. To lead, therefore, one has the 
responsibility of putting forward views and pro- 
posals which recognize and protect interests wider 
than the immediate and narrow interest of the 
country which puts them forward. 

If all we are doing is putting forward the most 
narrow conception of American interests, how can 
we ask the rest of the world blindly to go along 
with us? What people want in a leader is leader- 
ship which encompasses their interests also, and 
that means responsibility. That means that we 
cannot brush off other peoples’ points of view with 
impatience. It means we must understand them. 
It means that in what we do they must be taken 
into account. It means that in the proposals we 
make we are furthering and advancing the inter- 


Iranian Prime Minister Rejects U.S.-U.K. 


Offers Counterproposal 


Press release 757 dated September 25 


Following is the English translation of a letter 
dated September 24 from the Iranian Prime Min- 
ister to President Truman transmitting the text 
of aletter from Prime Minister Mossadegh of the 
same date to Prime Minister Churchill of the 
United Kingdom in reply to the Churchill- 
Truman Joint Proposals of August 30, 1952: * 


Letter from the Iranian Prime Minister 
to the President 


In acknowledgment of the receipt of Your Ex- 
cellency’s message dated August 30, 1952, I beg 
to submit herewith the duplicate of the reply 
which is being sent to the British Government. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to convey the 
reassurances of my highest esteem. 


Dr. Mosaneq, 
Prime Minister 
Second of Mehr, 1331, September 24, 1952 


* BuLLetTiIn of Sept. 8, 1952, p. 360. 
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ests of all who wish to join with us in the great 
effort of maintaining peace without war, without 
— and advancing the world toward a better 
ife. 

If there was any one realization which I could 
hope that my years of service in the Government 
would bring to the people of the United States, it 
would be the essentiality of this idea of responsi- 
bility. If we could once see, once feel deeply in 
our bones throughout this country, that we are 
responsible for more than ourselves, that we are 
responsible for wise and enlightened leadership, 
that we are responsible in a very true way for the 
fate of those who follow our leadership, then we 
will have achieved the responsibility of which I 
speak. It means a sense of humbleness in consid- 
ering programs, considering ideas which one 
wishes others to accept. 

Now, that to me is one of the great functions 
which the United Nations performs for us. It is 
a function for which we ought to be profoundly 

teful every day of the year. For here is an 
institution which prevents us from being proud, 
from being headstrong, from believing that we 
are always right, because we must subject our- 
selves to the opinion of mankind, and we must 
abide by that opinion. 


Proposal, 


Letter from the Iranian Prime Minister to the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom 


Your Excellency’s message, which was received 
in the form of a proposal for the solution of the 
oil problem and the settlement of the dispute be- 
tween the former company and the Iranian Gov- 
ernment, has been carefully considered and ex- 
amined. Although one would have thought that 
after having spent a year and a half the British 
Government should have appreciated the real 
meaning of the national movement of Iran, and 
should ee ceased giving improper protection to 
the former company, unfortunately, contrary to 
expectations, the effort, which, ever since the ap- 
proval of the law nationalizing the oil industry of 
Iran, has been made by the former company to 
revive the invalid 1933 agreement, is plainly 
noticeable and obvious in the latest message in 
changed terms of phraseology. Since it was cer- 
tain that such a proposal would never be accepted 
nor approved by the Iranian nation, I pointed 
out immediately to your government’s chargé 
@affaires that if there was desired a solution of 
the oil problem, it would be better if this proposal 
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were withdrawn and drafted in such a way that 
it could be presented to Iranian public opinion 
and could be used as a basis for fatwve negotia- 
tions. This request had no result and after a 
few days, that is on Sharivar 8, 1331 (August 30, 
1952), the message was delivered to me without 
< change whatsoever. 

efore proceeding with the transmission of a 
counterproposal I find it necessary to explain 
briefly the position of the Iranian Government in 
regard to the message. 

The said message, like previous proposals, is 
inconsistent with the laws of nationalization of 
the oil industry. Of course, whatever has been 
mentioned in the beginning of the message con- 
cerning the creation of friendly relations for the 
early solution of the dispute between the two 
countries is in conformity with the wishes and 
aspirations of the Iranian nation which has 
always endeavored and is still endeavoring to 
strengthen friendly relations with the British 
people notwithstanding the heavy damages and 
interminable injuries that it has suffered during 
recent centuries from the imperialistic policy of 
the British Government. 

My Government as shown by documents and 
other proofs has from the very beginning not 
neglected this matter in any way whatsoever, and 
has always been prepared to negotiate within the 
limits of legal principles for the settlement and 
solution of the oil problem. The failure to 
achieve any result up to this time has been due to 
the fact that the British Government has desired 
to retain the influence of the former company un- 
der other titles in the same shape and form as 
before, in violation of the law and of the rights 
and desires of the Iranian nation. This has been 
and still is intolerable to the Iranian nation. 

Another point worthy of attention in this mes- 
sage is the word “equitable” which has been 
included therein and the solution which has been 
proposed following this word, which solution is 
not only inequitable but far more inequitable than 
previous solutions and proposals. 

In its latest message the British Government 
has wanted to convert the oil question, which is an 
internal affair and which has been confirmed as 
such by the decision of The Hague Court, into a 
dispute between two governments through the 
signing of an agreement. 

Article I of the annex to the message speaks of 
compensation which should be paid to the former 
company for the nationalization of the oil indus- 
try. This Article has been drawn up in such a 
manner that it is feared that it is desired thereby 
to legalize the invalid 1933 agreement which has 
never been acceptable to the Iranian people be- 
cause reference has been made therein to the legal 
position of both parties immediately prior to the 
nationalization of the oil industry. If it were 
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intended that compensation for the property of 
the former oil company in Iran should be paid, 
my government has always been prepared to enter 
into negotiations with due fee | to the claims of 
both parties and to find a just and equitable solu- 
tion. If it were meant that, in the event of dis- 
agreement the question should be referred to the 
International Court of Justice, such procedure 
should be agreed to between the Iranian Govern- 
ment and the former oil company and there would 
be no need of an agreement between two govern- 
ments. 

If by Article II of the annex the purchase of 
oil is intended, the Iranian Government has always 
been prepared to sell and has repeatedly declared 
this to the world. If, however, it is intended that 
a purchase monopoly be given to a specific com- 
pany and interference in the management of the 
oil industry be renewed, this will never be ap- 
proved by the Iranian nation, for, as a result of 
such monopoly and interference, economic crises 
and difficulties might be created which would lead 
to the same situation which existed before the 
nationalization of the oil industry. 

It is in fact admitted in Article III that the 
British Government’s motive in its previous meas- 
ures are to bring economic pressure on the Iranian 
nation as well in order that the latter should sub- 
mit to the unfair terms of that government. In 
paragraph A of this article it is stated that if the 
other terms are accepted they would be prepared 
to move the oil stored at Abadan but nothing is 
said about the price, the fixing of which is post- 
poned until subsequent agreement is reached. If 
the object of this were to aid and assist they should 
have specified their views about the price as well, 
in order that the Iranian Government would be 
able to make a definite decision. 

In paragraph B of this article mention is made 
of existing restrictions on exports of commodities 
and the use of sterling funds by Iran which have 
repeatedly been the subject of protests by the 
Iranian Government. It has been expressly ad- 
mitted that such restrictions which have been im- 
posed until now do exist, and it has been promised 
that in the event the other terms are accepted these 
restrictions will be removed. Contrary to what 
has been claimed in the message it is neither 
friendly nor equitable to make the removal of 
illegal restrictions contingent upon the acceptance 
of certain terms; furthermore, the restrictions by 
the British Government directed against the Ira- 
nian Government and nation are not confined to 
these two instances. 

After having stated briefly the objections of the 
Iranian Government I wish to inform Your Ex- 
cellency that the Iranian people after suffering 
interminable hardships have unanimously nation- 
alized the oil industry in the country, a right which 
is within the province of any nation in respect of 
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its sovereignty. It had two motives in taking this 
action, namely: 


1. To eradicate foreign influence and agents in 
the country and thus take charge of its own destiny 
and insure the political independence of the coun- 
try while cooperating shoulder to shoulder with 
the other freedom-loving nations in maintaining 
world peace. During the half century of the for- 
mer company’s domination it has never been pos- 
sible for the Iranian Government to make a free 
decision in its internal affairs and its foreign pol- 
icy. Your Excellency having been at the head of 
the British Government over a long period of years 
is of course aware, as was once expressly admitted 
by His Excellency Mr. Eden, Foreign Secretary 
in your Cabinet after the cruel occupation of Iran 
during the last World War, that the attitude of 
the British Government towards Iran was not just 
and should be changed and that England must 
take useful and effective steps to win over the pub- 
lic opinion of the Iranian nation and to make up 
for the past. Unfortunately, however, this prom- 
ise was never kept and no sign of a change in the 
British attitude became apparent and as soon as 
signs of the awakening of the Iranian nation were 
noticed, British capitalists persuaded the British 
Government to employ all kinds of pressure so 
that the Iranian nation should never be able to 
check their covetous aims. Consequently, after 
the Iranian nation decided to nationalize the oil 
industry the British Government, instead of ap- 
preciating the true desires of the Iranian people 
against principles, intervened in the dispute and 
gave protection to the former company, doing 
everything it could to put obstacles and difficulties 
in the way of the carrying out of the desires of 
the Iranian people. It wrongfully dragged the 
case before the Security Council and from there 
to the International Court of Justice in The Hague, 
and now that it has been proven in both places 
that the Iranian nation is justified, it is not pre- 
pared to abandon its old attitude in order that 
an agreement may be reached between the former 
company and the Iranian Government for the 
settlement of the dispute. 

2. The Iranian nation’s other motive in taking 
this action was to improve economic conditions 
because during the period when the former com- 
pany was engaged in exploiting the resources of 
Iran, it was never prepared to consider and observe 
the rights of the Iranian nation, even in conformity 
with the D’Arcy concession and the invalid 1933 
agreement. During this time the taxes which the 
company paid to the British Government and 
which were wrongfully assessed on the dividends 
accruing to the Iranian Government, were several 
times the income paid to the original owners of the 
oil, i. e., the Iranian nation. It is surprising that 
in spite of its participation in the profits, the Ira- 
nian nation was never able to ascertain the quan- 
tity of oil which the British Admiralty had ob- 
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tained from the company nor the amount of money 
which had been paid. 


By nationalizing the oil industry the Iranian 
people wanted to take for themselves the maximum 
profits made from their resources by a — 
company over a long period of years and by 
making up for the past injustices and by recouping 
their losses to make every effort to provide for the 
welfare of a people, 90 percent of whom are de- 
prived of all the advantages of life in human 
society. 

In the present circumstances the Iranian nation 
may follow one of two roads; either it should en- 
deavor to improve the social conditions and amel- 
iorate the situation of the deprived classes, some- 
thing that would be impossible without the income 
from oil, or, if this road should remain blocked, 
it should surrender itself to probable future events 
which would be to the detriment of world peace. 

I have repeatedly stated and I explicitly de- 
clare once more that the Iranian Government is 
exceedingly eager that the existing differences be 
removed as soon as possible in order that the two 
nations may, as a result of a good understanding, 
enjoy the results of cooperation and mutual as- 
sistance, and fulfill their duty for the preserva- 
tion of world peace in the best manner. 

With reference to the above, I bring the fol- 
lowing to Your Excellency’s attention. Iranian 
courts are the only competent channel for investi- 
gating the former company’s claims and are pre- 
pared to adjudicate them, but should the company 
not wish to refer its claims to the above-mentioned 
competent authorities and should the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at The Hague be able to 
deal with the dispute between the Iranian Gov- 
ernment and the former oil company on the basis 
of an agreement between the two parties, and 
should there be no illusion that such action recog- 
nizes the existence of a dispute between the two 
governments, my government in order to show its 
complete good will after agreement on the four 
articles below is prepared to agree to the judg- 
ment of the International Court, and in this case 
the International Court will be requested to issue 
its final verdict as soon and as far as possible 
within six months. 


Article I. Compensation. Determination of the 
amount of compensation to be paid for property belong- 
ing to the former oil company at the time of the nationali- 
zation of the oil industry in Iran and arrangements for 
paying this by installments based on any law carried 
out by any country for nationalizing its industries in 
similar instances which may be agreed to by the former 
oil company. 


This is the only compensation which the Iran- 
ian Government will pay to the former company 
and the company will have no right to make any 
further claims whatsoever. 


Article II. Basis of Examination of Claims. Exam- 
ination of claims of both parties on the basis on one of 
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the following three provisions to be recognized by the 
International Court of Justice as fair and just for settling 
the parties claim and used by it as the basis for judgment: 

A. Examination of claims of two parties up to the 
date of nationalization of the oil industry on the basis 
of the D’Arcy agreement with due regard to the calcu- 
lation of income tax which the Iran Government should 
have received in accord with the country’s enacted laws. 


The above-mentioned agreement is referred to 
only for the purpose of settling the financial dif- 
ferences up to the date of the nationalization of 
the oil industry (ninth of Ordibehesht 1330 which 
is equivalent to the thirtieth of April 1951). As 
from that date this agreement ceases to apply 
and can in no way be used or invoked by either 
of the parties, and from that date the company 
has been acting as a trustee. 


B. Examination of claims of both parties from 1933 
to the end of 1947 on the basis of the invalid 1933 agree- 
ment and from the beginning of 1948 to the thirtieth of 
April 1951 on the basis of the above-mentioned invalid 
agreement and the Gass-Golshayan supplementary draft 
agreement, which was agreed to and signed by the former 
company but which both Houses of the Iran Parliament 
did not consider adequate for obtaining the Iranian na- 
tion’s rights. 


Reference to the 1933 agreement is solely and 
exclusively for the purpose of solving financial 
differences between the parties up to the end of 
1947; and the above-mentioned invalid agreement, 
with the addition of the Gass-Golshayan supple- 
mentary draft agreement, is solely and exclusively 
for solving financial differences from the begin- 
ning of 1948 to the thirtieth of April 1951. All 
effects of the agreements cease from the date of 
nationalization of the oil industry and cannot be 
used or invoked in any way by either of the par- 
ties and from that date the company has been 
acting as a trustee. 


C. Examination of the claims of both parties on the 
basis of the fairest concession agreements of other oil 
producing countries in the world, where the cost of 
producing oil, according to that concession, is not cheaper 
than the cost of producing Iran oil during a correspond- 
ing period. Obviously, from the date of nationalization 
of the oil industry the company is acting as a trustee. 


There is no need to mention that the use of any 
of the three above-mentioned provisions as a basis 
is merely in order to calculate the financial claims 
of the parties upto the date of the nationalization 
of the oil industry and has no connection with the 
articles of the above-mentioned agreements which 
refer to the investigation of differences. 

The claims of both parties as specified above 
should be judged directly by the International 
Court of Justice. 


Article III. Determination of damages. Examination 
and determination of the amount of damages caused to 
the Iranian Government resulting from the difficulties and 
obstacles put in the way of the sale of Iranian oil by 
direct and indirect activities of the former oil company 
as well as losses resulting from the delay in payment 
of funds, which are definitely debts owed by the company. 
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Article IV. Payment in Advance and on Account. Pay- 
ment in advance and on account of 49 million pounds 
shown on the former oil company’s balance sheet for 
1950 as increases in royalty, taxes and dividends due to 
Iran from the reserves. 

From this amount any part due from royalty and tax, 
as it was guaranteed on a gold basis, must be paid in 
sterling convertible into dollars. 


Although the said amount is definitely owing 
to the Iranian Government by the company, in 
order to show its utmost good will the Iranian 
Government agrees that if the International 
Court of Justice does not consider Iran entitled 
to all this amount or any part of it, sums received 
in this connection will be regarded as the Iranian 
Government’s debt to the former oil company and 
will be settled without delay by delivery of oil. 

Reference to the judgment of the International 
Court of Justice on the basis of the four articles 
mentioned above, which is a sign of extraordinary 
concessions on the part of the Iranian Govern- 
ment, is binding on the latter only when they are 
accepted in their entirety. None of these articles 
can be invoked separately. 

Of course, the Iranian Government will take up 
through the International Court of Justice, as a 
case between two governments, the question of 
losses caused by various difficulties and obstacles 
created by the British Government in their at- 
tempt to support the former company, as well as 
losses resulting from restrictions imposed on ex- 
eee to Iran and on the use of sterling which the 

ritish Government has acknowledged in sub- 
paragraph B of Article 3 of the annex to the joint 
message. 

This proposal is valid for 10 days from the date 
of delivery. 

In conclusion I bring to Your Excellency’s at- 
tention the fact that the National Iran Oil Com- 
pany is always prepared to sell its oil products. 


Prime Minister, 
Dr. MoHamMAD MosaADEQ 


TEHRAN, 2 Mehr 1331 


Point Four Aid to Iran 
in Land Distribution 


Press release 739 dated September 18 


The long-range plan of the Shah of Iran for 
dividing his vast holdings into small farms and 
selling them to nearly 50,000 ——, living on 
them will be carried out with American technical 
advice and financial assistance through the Point 
Four Program. 

The Shah in a brief ceremony in Tehran on 
September 17 inaugurated the Bank for Rural 
Credit, an integral part of the joint program in 
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which the Technical Cooperation Administration 
(Tca) is cooperating with the Crown Lands Com- 
mission. The bank will finance cooperatives and 
other rural services and provide trained Iranian 
farm supervisors to help the peasants through the 
first 5 years of their new undertaking in self- 
management and independent ownership. 
William E.-Warne, Point Four director in Iran, 
informed the Shah that Tca would contribute 
$500,000—half the initial capital—to get the bank 
started. Point Four will > provide an Amer- 
ican financial adviser to assist the bank in develop- 
ing its policies and carrying out its operations. 
The Shah said, in thanking Mr. Warne, 


The help of the United States through Point Four in 
this program is greatly appreciated by myself and Iran. 
This program cannot be permitted to fail. Your interest 
in it is most encouraging. 

The Near East Foundation will help train the 
village supervisors. Ultimately, the bank will re- 
ceive nearly 25 million dollars from the proceeds 
of the land sales. No part of these proceeds is to 
revert to the Crown, nor are they to be used for 
general economic or industrial development. All 
of the money from the sale of lands is to be 
devoted to rural services and other benevolent 
purposes for the direct benefit of the peasants, 
according to the terms of the Shah’s decree. 

Arrangements with the Crown Lands Commis- 
sion covering Point Four participation in this 
— are expected to be completed later this 
week. 

This marks the first major step by the United 
States to implement in the Middle East its policy 
of cooperating with other governments in carry- 
ing out programs of land reform which they 
initiate themselves. 

The Shah of Iran, on January 27, 1951, ordered 
the crown lands distributed to the peasants living 
on them. Since then the Crown Lands Commis- 
sion has made surveys, divided up some of the 
lands, and transferred title to about 900 small 
farms in the Varamin area, about 30 miles east of 
Tehran. 

Several months ago the Crown Lands Com- 
mission sought American advice on development 
of basic policies and machinery for assuring the 
success of this immense and highly significant 
undertaking. The agreement which was signed 
today is the result of intensive study and recom- 
mendations made in Iran earlier this year by 
Paul V. Maris, one of the foremost experts in the 
United States in matters of land tenure, super- 
vised agricultural credit, and rural improvement. 
Following the request of the Crown Lands Com- 
mission for American advice, Mr. Maris, a veteran 
of 37 years with the Department of Agriculture, 
was sent to Iran in April by the Technical Co- 
operation Administration. 

During the ensuing 9 weeks, Mr. Maris made a 
series of detailed recommendations covering every 
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aspect of the crown-lands program, from the 
training of Iranian farm supervisors all the way 
through to completion of the distribution some 20 

ears from now. Tca Director Warne described 

r. Maris’ work as “the best job of its kind I have 
ever seen done at home or abroad.” 

These recommendations were accepted in prin- 
ciple by the Crown Lands Commission and the 
Tca mission in Iran. 


Basic U.S. Contribution 


The most important American contribution to 
the program in the long run may prove to be the 
leaiiaelion of principles which are considered to 
be essential in all efforts to improve tenancy con- 
ditions among peasant-type farmers. These prin- 
ciples include division of lands into family-size 
units; intensive advice and supervision in farm 
management during the first few years of inde- 
pendent operation; extension of credit in direct 
combination with such supervision; organization 
of cooperatives for buying, marketing, and sup- 
plying of needed services; and help in organizing 
rural services for education, health, transporta- 
tion, water supply, and the like. 

The Shah’s program for distributing the crown 
holdings, a plan which is entirely benevolent in 
character, was intended as a model and an in- 
spiration to other landlords to follow suit. As 
such, it is considered imperative by the Shah and 
the Crown Lands Commission that the scheme be 
successful. The Commission has moved with 
great care and deliberation, first making a general 
survey of the extensive holdings, with their 
300,000 acres now in cultivation, 131,000 acres of 
arable land not presently in cultivation, and 494,- 
000 acres suitable for cultivation if properly irri- 
gated. It was decided first to survey and divide 
into fairly uniform plots the 17,000 acres in the 
Varamin Plains area. Distribution of these 
lands to the peasants living on them has now been 
completed. 

But land reform is much more than simply 
dividing up lands and transferring title. It was 
in recognition of this fact that American advice 
was sought by the Crown Lands Commission. 

The prospective farm owners have a tradition 
of many years of peasanthood behind them, in 
which they have had few management decisions 
to make and few business responsibilities. As a 
rule, they have little education, their tools are 
simple and inefficient, their livestock is of inferior 
quality, they know little of modern farming tech- 
niques. Suddenly finding themselves in the posi- 
tion of ownership and responsibility, with annual 

ayments to make, they would have little chance 

or success unaided, in spite of a great capacity 
for hard work. 

To guard against the discouragement and fail- 
ure which would be the lot of many of the new 
owners, the heart of the program is a plan to 
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make available to each group of about 75 peasant 
families the services of a technically trained 
Iranian farm supervisor. 

A service charge of 1 percent of the price of 
the peasant’s land allotment will be levied an- 
nually for 15 years to meet the cost of supervisory 
service. This means that the peasant’s annual 
payments will be about 75 dollars a year while he 
is receiving the benefits of technical guidance, 
whereas they would be about 15 dollars less than 
that if the help of supervisors were not provided. 
The returns to the farmer from such a guidance 
are expected to exceed the cost many times. 


Villagers To Be Trained as Supervisors 


The supervisors, all of whom will be Iranian 
villagers, trained in a special school conducted by 
the Near East Foundation under the auspices of 
the Iranian Ministry of Education, will help the 
farmers with advice, planning, and supervision in 
developing cropping systems, applying proper 
fertilizers, controlling insects and diseases, organ- 
izing and using cooperative services, installing 
and maintaining farm irrigation works, and in 
various other ways. 

The cost of training the supervisors will be 
borne by Point Four. Inasmuch as the proceeds 
of the 1-percent service charge will not be sufficient 
at the outset to cover costs of supervision, the sal- 
aries of supervisors in the Varamin Plains demon- 
stration area will be paid out of the Point Four 
contribution to the Rural Credit Bank funds. 

The bank will make loans to farmers and will 
finance cooperatives and other enterprises of di- 
rect benefit to farmers, for purposes such as ac- 
quiring improved livestock and seeds, needed 
machinery and supplies; providing basic commu- 
nity facilities in the villages; developing irriga- 
tion works, and so on. Its activities will include 
1-year crop loans, 1-to-5-year farm improvement 
and equipment loans, and longer-term community 
facility loans. 

The funds of the bank will be progressively 
augmented by the annual purchase-price payments 
by farmers on the crown lands. ese will aver- 
age about 60 dollars each (not including the serv- 
ice charge for farm supervision), amounting in 20 
years to almost 25 million dollars. The purchase 
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price of the farms will be about 80 percent of the 
valuation, without any interest charge. 
None of the proceeds revert to the Crown. 

The surveying, allotment, distribution, sale, and 
settlement of the crown holdings will take a good 
many years to complete. Under present plans, 
the peasants will be given 25 years to pay off their 
interest-free notes, and it will be almost 20 years 
before all the 49,117 farm families on the Shah’s 
estates will be started on the road to ownership. 
Approximately 3,000 farms will be laid out and 
transferred to the peasants each year after the 
program gains momentum. 

Point Four work in village improvement, 
health, education, water development, irrigation, 
and other fields is being planned and carried out 
in Iran with a view to supporting the basic objec- 
tives of the crown-land program. The farm 
supervisors will develop and encourage partici- 
pation in these and other community activities and 
services. The Point Four Program will assist in 
meeting village needs in these respects. 


Military Assistance Negotiations 
With Dominican Republic 


Press release 745 dated September 22 


The Departments of State and Defense have an- 
nounced that negotiations were initiated Septem- 
ber 22 in Ciudad Trujillo with the Government of 
the Dominican Republic looking toward the con- 
clusion of a bilateral military assistance agree- 
ment between the United States and the Do- 
minican Republic. 

The American Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
in Ciudad Trujillo, Richard A. Johnson, is being 
assisted by representatives of the Department of 
Defense in the negotiations. They are being car- 
ried on under the terms of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, as amended, which authorized a pro- 
gram of military grant aid for Latin America. 

The Dominican Republic is one of several 
American Republics with which conversations on 
this subject have been carried on. 
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Breaking the Barriers to Capital Investment Abroad 


by Eric A. Johnston 


Chairman of the International Development Advisory Board * 


Nothing I have been able to do in my 7 months’ 
association with the International Development 
Advisory Board has been more significant or more 
useful than what I am doing at this moment. For 
I am convinced that you hold the key to the door 
of progress and a better way of life for a billion 
human beings in the less advanced nations of the 
still-free world. 

More than that, I believe your willingness to 
turn the key of progress for these people may well 
determine the future of the democratic institutions 
of free men. Perhaps you think that is an over- 
statement. Perhaps you believe I am laying it on 
a bit too thick. If you do, I can only invite you 
to consider the premises which have led me to 
that conviction, 

First of all, you represent the social force that 
built America—the creative power of American 
free enterprise that made possible the American 
achievement. That force, with its vast resources 
of experience, capital, and skill, must now be ~~ 
to work to help give economic strength and vitality 
to the community of free peoples who share our 
belief in the dignity of man. 


Necessity for Economic Security 


For the security of the free world is more than 
a matter of armaments or military alliances or 
containment. The threat to democratic institu- 
tions lies less in the might than in the method of 
the aggressive totalitarianism that stalks the 
peoples of the world today, preying on their 
misery and discontent, undermining their alle- 

iances with hollow promises and fallacious 

octrine. 

The subtle danger is the greater. We must be 
sure that the strength and solidarity of the free 


2 Address made before Government and business leaders 
at the Pacific Coast Conference on Private Investment in 
International Development at San Francisco, on Sept. 24. 
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world is not sapped and weakened, like a house 
destroyed by termites, bit by bit. We know that 
communism thrives on misery. But it starves on 
progress. We must starve it to death in every 
corner of the still-free world. 

Once we have thus identified the necessity of 
developing the economic structure of less advanced 
nations with the ultimate security of our demo- 
cratic system, it seems to me that the problem 
becomes mainly one of mechanics. 

By what means, in other words, can we best ex- 
tend our help to the people of those countries? 
What is the best formula for bringing our re- 
sources of skill, scientific knowledge, and capital 
to their aid? 

I think the answer to that question is Point 
Four. 


interpreting Point Four 


Now there seem to be some very widespread and 
fundamental misconceptions about Point Four, 
and I would like to take just a moment to make it 
clear what I think Point Four is. 

Many people seem to regard it as another “Gov- 
ernment give-away,” or as an adventure in “global 
do-gooding.” Somehow the idea has got about 
that it is an expensive system of generous hand- 
outs to indigent nations, from whom we may ex- 
pect nothing in return but recrimination and 
dislike. 

But Point Four is none of these things, I assure 
you. Indeed, I think it is inaccurate even to con- 
sider it a Government program, for it is consider- 
ably more than merely that. 

Point Four, it seems to me, is an idea as big and 
as broad as American life itself. It is the idea 
that the people of the United States, through their 
own democratic institutions, private as well as 

ublic, can help the less advanced nations of the 
ree world to develop their human and material 
resources as we have developed ours. 
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Evidence of the practicality of this idea is right 
under our noses, in the prominent role played by 
European capital and know-how in the develop- 
ment of our resources in North America over past 
decades—to the mutual profit and benefit of all 
concerned. There’s no reason, given proper plan- 
ning and cooperation between governments and 
businesses, why our North American experience 
cannot be repeated elsewhere in the world. 

/ Very few people understand that private enter- 
prise—on our part and on the part of those we 


want to help—is the very essence of the Point 
Four idea. Very few appear to realize that Ameri- 
can industry is the strong right arm upon which 


the whole idea depends. 
‘For Point Four, as spelled out by Congress in 
the Act for International Development, clearly 
recognizes the traditional spheres of activity re- 
served in our system for public and private initia- 
tive. Government activities under the act have 
been directed primarily toward the job of helping 
underdeveloped peoples to increase their produc- 
tion of food and to improve their levels of educa- 
tion and public health. These certainly are legiti- 
mate functions for Government, in line with our 
basic conception of the, respective spheres of 
public and private action, ; 

And, also in line with that conception,/ Point 
Four relies upon the initiative and imagination 
of private capital for the enormous of in- 
dustrial and commercial development which must 
be accomplished before the underdeveloped na- 
tions ante said to have achieved a solid base of 
economic and social stability. It does this wisely, 
in my opinion, because in the long run, only the 
continuous flow of private investment capital into 
sound and productive undertakings in these coun- 
tries—undertakings profitable to the country itself 
as well as to the investor—can do the job that must 
be done. / 


3 Years of Point Four in Government 


Stanley Andrews? will tell you this afternoon 
what the Government has been able to do in the 
3 years since Point Four began. I will only say 
that in those 3 years, technical-cooperation activi- 
ties under the Act for International Development 
have cost the American people a total of 280 mil- 
lion dollars. I leave it to you to decide, after 
hearing Mr. Andrews, whether that money is 
being wisely spent. 

In any event, I urge you to broaden your think- 
ing about Point Four. I urge you to think of it 
not as a Government program but as a means of 
focusing all of the creative forces of our free so- 
ciety on a task that can only be accomplished by 
all of them together. 

Our purpose at this meeting is to examine the 
part of private capital in the performance of that 


? Administrator, Technical Cooperation Administration, 
Department of State. 
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task. At the risk of presuming upon the preroga- 
tives of a keynote speaker, I should like to offer 
a suggestion or two regarding our discussions on 
that question. 


Surmounting Investment Obstacles 


First of all, I suggest that we assume that we 
all know about the obstacles to a larger flow of 
investment capital to the underdeveloped areas. 
Very formidable impediments do exist ; but surely 
by this time they are too well known to all of us 
to require further definition. 

I believe I could name a dozen lengthy reports 
by highly competent groups in private industry 
and in the Government setting forth in great de- 
tail the nature of the barriers to capital invest- 
ment abroad. 

I hope, therefore, that we will concern our- 
selves this afternoon and tomorrow with the prob- 
lem of finding out how to break these barriers 
down, or surmount them, or get around them in 
one way or another. Let us start out with the 
attitude that nothing is impossible. The situa- 
tion calls for imagination and resourcefulness. 
The obstacles—many of them, at least—are a part 
of the reality of our time; and our job, it seems 
to me, is to find out how to live with that reality. 

Second, I propose the empirical approach. We 
are after practical, workable solutions. I 
believe we shall find many of them in the ex- 

rience of hundreds of investors who have found 
it possible and profitable, despite the obstacles, 
to establish successful operations in many coun- 
tries of the free world. 

Just before I left Washington, I asked a Gov- 
ernment expert to give me a short list of com- 
— now engaged in foreign enterprise of one 

ind or another. The reply was that a repre- 
sentative list would have to include the names of 
something like a thousand of the best known cor- 
porations in the country. What becomes of the 
obstacles and hazards in the light of that illumi- 
nating fact? 

Third, I would suggest that we regard the U.S. 
Government as a willing partner in the search for 
ways and means of facilitating foreign invest- 
ment. /It is the policy of the Government. clearly 
expressed in the Act for International Develop- 
ment, to encourage private enterprise to invest in 
the underdeveloped countries; and I can assure 
you that the agencies of Government concerned 
are eager to provide every measure of encourage- 
ment within their power. / 


An Exchange of Views Between Government and 
Business 


Representatives of those agencies are present 
here today. They have come for the purpose of 
obtaining your ideas and suggestions as to how 
they might do more to encourage capital to go 
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abroad. They are prepared also to help you find 
out what the various agencies of the Government 
can do now to help the potential investor in the 
international field. The discussions at the con- 
ference are designed to be free and frank, in the 
nature of an exchange of views between Govern- 
ment and business, and I hope you will take full 
advantage of the opportunity they are intended 
to provide. 

inally, with respect to our discussions at this 
conference, I hope we will undertake to learn and 
understand the point of view of some of the coun- 
tries whose development means so much to the 
security and prosperity of the free world. 

From those countries, at our invitation, have 
come representatives of government and of busi- 
ness to discuss with you the nature of their own 
problems and the opportunities open to American 
capital. My only regret is that it was imprac- 
ticable to invite representatives from all of the 
free nations of the world. 

I believe that we shall learn from those who 
have honored us by their presence at this con- 
ference that we can solve most of the problems, 
surmount most of the obstacles, by the time-tested 
American process of sitting down and talking 
things over. We will find on their part, I believe, 
a sincere welcome to American capital if it is 
willing to come into their countries in a spirit of 
cooperation and work for the people of the coun- 
try as well as for itself. It is necessary, I believe 
to try to understand the other fellow’s situation if 
we are to act with intelligence and statesmanship. 


Investments Abroad—A Sound Enterprise 


Not long ago, a news reporter in Washington 
asked me why we should expect American capital 
to go abroad when there are ample opportunities 
with less risk in the United States. 

The answer, it seems to me, is that it has proved 
to be good business. Income from our direct in- 
vestment abroad was 1 billion, 148 million dollars 
in 1949. In 1950 it was 1 billion, 469 million 
dollars. And in 1951 it totaled 1 billion, 632 mil- 
lion dollars. That was an increase of nearly half 
a billion dollars between 49 and ’51. During that 

eriod, the total value of American direct foreign 
investment grew from 11 billion, 200 million dol- 
lars to more than 13 billion, 500 million dollars. 

Yet during those years, the annual outflow of 
direct investment capital, exclusive of reinvest- 
ment of earnings abroad, declined from 786 mil- 
lion dollars to approximately 600 million dollars. 

Now one can only hazard a guess at the amount 
of private capital we might reasonably be ex- 
pected to send abroad annually. As a possible 
yardstick, however, we might consider the fact 
that Great Britain, at the height of her world eco- 
nomic power, sent as much as 21% percent of her 
national income into foreign investment. Two 
percent of our own national income today would 
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exceed 5 billion dollars, but even such an optimist 
as I would scarcely hope that the total will reach 
that figure. 

But it would seem to be apparent that American 
industry should be able to put a far larger stake 
into the industrial development of the less ad- 
vanced countries of the world than it is now 
investing. 

The opportunities are abundant. The profit 
potential is good. In many of these countries, 
such as India, Pakistan, and Colombia, for ex- 
ample, the climate for foreign investment is good 
or steadily improving as the result of deliberate 
efforts to attract development capital from abroad. 
And even where the climate is reported to be less 
favorable, American concerns appear to be 
operating successfully. 

What, then, is the reason for the lag? Wh 
are we holding back? What can be done to brea 
the jam? These are the fundamental questions I 
hope this conference will help to answer. 

For I am convinced that we are on the thresh- 
old of an era of industrial statesmanship that 
will see American enterprise at work throughout 
the world in new patterns of cooperation with 
the capital of other nations. Those patterns are 
already beginning to emerge from the experience 
of imaginative and constructive American indus- 
trialists who have found that partnership with the 
enterprise of other lands produces not only profits 
but friends. 

And in a politically bipolar world, the friend- 
ship and confidence that grows from working and 
building together for mutual benefit and the com- 
mon good is more important to us than ever 
before. It can be the strongest of the nails that 
hold the structure of the free world together. 

Very often I am advised not to talk to business- 
men in terms of moral responsibility and the obli- 

ations incumbent on us all as citizens of the 

ation to which the free world looks for leader- 
ship. Businessmen, I am told, are not interested 
in abstractions of that kind; talk to them in solid 
terms of dollars and cents. 


Interplay of Social and Economic Forces 


Well, I haven’t followed that advice before and 
I haven’t followed it today. I simply refuse to 
accept the idea that the members of the business 
community are insensitive to the interplay of 
social and economic forces which condition and 
influence the course of world affairs. Perhaps that 
is why I find it so easily possible to assume that 
American initiative and capital will accept the 
challenge to statesmanship inherent in the realities 
of our time. 

One of those realities pertains directly and im- 
mediately to the future of American industry it- 
self. It seems to me to remove the whole question 
of foreign investment from the realm of the de- 
sirable into the realm of the essential. That reality 
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is our growing dependence upon foreign sources 
for the supply of raw materials essential to the 
continued expansion of our own economy. 


Increasing Need for More Raw Materials 


Doubtless many of you have read the report of 
the President’s Materials Policy Commission, 
headed by William Paley of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. Those of you who have not will 
find it, I believe, one of the most illuminating and 

rovocative documents produced in recent years. 

t me quote from the report: 


By the midpoint of the twentieth century we had en- 
tered an era of new relationships between our needs and 
resources; our national economy had not merely grown 
up to its resource base, but in many important respects 
had outgrown it. We had completed our slow transition 
from a raw materials surplus nation to a raw materials 
deficit nation. 

The hard political facts of the mid-twentieth century 
add further great weight to the proposition that it will 
be to the mutual advantage of all freedom-loving peoples 
of the earth to work toward a greater economic and politi- 
cal cooperation founded on the principles of mutual help 
and respect. 

Security and economic growth for the United States 
and the rest of the free world must be the essential aim of 
any policy worth the name. Materials strength is a 
prime ingredient of general economic strength and growth, 
which in turn is the foundation of rising living standards 
in peace and of military strength in war. This Commis- 
sion is convinced that if the United States and other free 
nations are to have such strength, they must coordinate 
their resources to the ends of common growth, common 
safety, and common welfare. In turn, this means that 
the United States must reject self-sufficiency as a policy 
and instead adopt the policy of the lowest cost acquisi- 
tion of materials wherever secure supplies may be found. 


It now requires something like two and a half 
billion tons of raw materials to feed the gigantic 
maw of our industrial machine, according to the 
report. By 1975, it probably will take double 
that amount. Technology, conservation, and de- 
velopment of new domestic sources will help to 
keep pace with this enormous growing appetite, 
but they will not be enough. 

The sober fact is that we must seek abroad for 
an ever-increasing proportion of the essential in- 
gredients of our industrial production. Our 
ability to maintain the level of our own economy 
depends on how successfully we are able to find 


and develop new sources of raw materials supply. 


* H. doc. 527, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
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Incentive for a Program of Results 


In other words, the chips are down. If there 
is a question of incentive, it can no longer be 
pues solely in terms of the obligations of world 

eadership or of moral responsibility for the less 
fortunate peoples of other lands. Our own eco- 
nomic self-interest has become inextricably bound 
up with theirs. 

Let me try to sum up the situation as I see it. 

In the free world there are a billion people just 
emerging from centuries of social lethargy. They 
are the people of the ancient lands of Asia, Africa, 
and the Middle East, whose aspirations for a 
better life have produced the cataclysmic social 
upheavals which rock those regions of the world 
today. They are the people, also, of the young 
lands of Latin America, sensitive of their inde- 
pendence, and eager for growth. 

These billion people want a greater share of the 
fruits of progress and enlightenment in the mod- 
ern world, and we have the capacity to help them 
get it. 

They, in turn, have the capacity to help us. 
They own the sources of raw materials supply on 
which our industrial economy increasingly de- 
pends. More than that, they are a vast potential 
market for the produce of our industry. 

What we do to help them will determine their 
ability to help us; how we go about it will deter- 
mine their willingness. e must consider their 
interests on an equal basis with our own, in a rela- 
— of seipear ve and mutuality. They can 
be our friends; today they look to us for leadership 
and aid in the enormous tasks confronting them. 
If we fail them, they may turn tomorrow to our 
enemies. 

That brings me to the point I made when I 
began. Whether we fail them depends upon the 
willingness of American private enterprise to turn 
the key of economic development and progress for 
these lands. If we fail them, we shall have also 
failed ourselves. 

Now there is work to be done. I invite you to 
share in it with a sense of mission as well as with 
the practical common sense that has made Ameri- 
can industry what it is. 

I do not expect miracles from you at this one 
conference. But as the first of a series of regional 
meetings on this subect, I believe you can point the 
way to a practical program which will bring 
substantial results. 

So, let’s get down to business. 
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The Totalitarian Theater 


by Marc Connelly? 


[Telegraphic text] 


Napoleon I loved the drama and acknowledged 
its power to enhance and embellish his empire. A 
case in point is the Congress of Princes he con- 
voked in Erfurt in 1808. Napoleon brought the 
greatest French actor, Talma, and the choice en- 
semble of the Comédie Francaise for what a wit- 
ness called a “veritable levée en masse of tragedy.” 
There was just one thing wrong with that “levée 
en masse”—the tragedy all stemmed from the 
period of Louis XIV. The contemporary French 
playwrights wrote only the lightest of light 
comedy. 

This sorry state of affairs irritated Napoleon 
very much. What he did not or would not grasp 
was that the censorship which Fouché and Savary 
practiced in his name, and which even expurgated 
the subversive lines of Corneille, was not condu- 
cive to great dramatic writing. 

It was at this Congress of Princes in Erfurt 
that Napoleon had his famous conversation with 
Goethe, in the course of which he suggested that 
Goethe ought to write a new Caesar’s Death with 
a more constructive twist. That new Caesar’s 
Death, he said, should demonstrate to the world 
that Caesar would have brought about the happi- 
ness of humanity if only he had been given time 
to carry out his vast projects. Goethe was a great 
admirer of Napoleon. In our time he would have 
probably been condemned as a collaborationist. 
He professed to find the Emperor’s proposition 
divinely naive and ingenious. Still, he never 
followed it up. 

And here you have in a nutshell the theatrical 
problem which confronts all dictators and all 
dramatists working under the dictatorships: 


1 Address made on Sept. 24 at the first International 
Conference of Artists held at Venice, Sept. 22-28, under 
the auspices of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNEsco). Mr. Connelly, well- 
known playwright, is a member of the National Commis- 
sion for UNgesco and was the principal speaker on the 
subject of the theater at the Conference. 
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That is, the chemistry of the drama and the chem- 
istry of political expediency never coincide. That 
is why dictators never get their money’s worth out 
of their theater when they subject it to censorship 
and thought control. And yet they invariably try 
to do just that. 


The Theater in Hitler Germany 


Hitler was one of those dictators who, though 
fond of the theater, signally misunderstood its 
nature. It was characteristic of his ilk that with 
the Third Reich hardly under way, he put the 
German theater under the control of Dr. Goebbels’ 
Propaganda Ministry. He could not have pro- 
claimed his intentions more blatantly. It was 
to make Schiller’s “moral institution” into a 
political instrument. As was to be expected, it 
worked only in the negative. That is, no plays 
could be produced which made fun of the regime 
or reflected the lurid and tragic conflicts caused 
by its monstrous principles and laws. But on the 
other hand, no plays were produced which pro- 
moted Nazi ideology. There weren’t any. In 
fact, during the 12 years while the Nazis lasted, 
not one new play of any interest was created in 
Germany. Nor did any provocative foreign play 
reach the German stage, a stage which in general 
is notably hungry for new things and very 
catholic in its tastes. Even some of the German 
classical works were put on the Nazi index—espe- 
cially Lessing’s Nathan the Sage, a play extolling 
racial tolerance and therefore downright sub- 
versive. 

Still there wasn’t total censorship. Goebbels 
thought it inadvisable to forbid Schiller, with the 
result that the German audience broke into wildly 
demonstrative applause whenever they heard 
Marquis Posa pronounce his famous line “Sire, 
give us freedom of thought.” 

We will have more to say about the totalitarian 
theater in another context. But let me note that 
while censorship impoverishes the repertoire, it 
would be a mistake to believe that it kills the 
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theater. Nothing can kill the theater. As we 
said before: no reality is ever so deadening as to 
end man’s hunger for that “world of dimly remem- 
bered beauties.” Thus, even though the choice of 
plays was restricted, the Germans flocked to their 
theaters under the Nazis, seeking solace there from 
gruelling air attacks and impending defeat. 

All of which indicates that the vitality of the 
theater borders on the miraculous. At this very 
moment it is asserting itself all across the world 
and under the most varied circumstances. In 
some countries the theater leads a free and vigor- 
ous existence. In other countries it has to put 
up with ideological corsets which threaten to 
squeeze the breath out of it. But it is a safe bet 
that when the ideologies in question will have been 
long dead, the theater will still live. 


Behind the Iron Curtain 


The question is, how is the theater doing in 
the world which is not so free—the world “behind 
the Iron Curtain”? 

There is perhaps no other country which has 
a greater national affinity to the theater than Rus- 
sia. The names of a Stanislawski, of a Meyer- 
hoff, of a Tchekov evolve delight in the hearts of 
all theater lovers. Up to about 1936 the Soviet 
theater functioned in comparative freedom. The- 
atrical artists enjoyed considerable privileges. 
They were well-housed, well-dressed and well- 
paid. The Kremlin, realizing that the Russian 
theater enjoyed world fame, took considerable 
pride in it. It still does, for that matter. Mos- 
cow still counts 15 big national theaters, each with 
its own creative traditions and style. Their pro- 
duction level is still of the highest. But each 
thought control and censorship weigh more 

eavily on these wonderful theaters. Stalin, like 
other dictators before him, is wildly determined 
to make the drama into an instrument of political 
propaganda. 

True, the Russians are still allowed to play 
Gogol, Tolstoy, Tchekov, and even Shakespeare 
and Calderon. But generally plays which fail 
to carry the Marxist message are stigmatized as 
“formalistic,” “naturalistic,” or “cosmopolitan.” 
“Cosmopolitanism” is the latest and worst criti- 
cism which can befall a Russian dramatist. The 
suspicion that he believes in the universality of 
art and in the possibility of an artistic rapproche- 
ment between East and West makes a writer very 
unloved all around. Then, too, one can only pity 
the playwrights who are scolded by Pravda for 
ignoring themes arising from the great new 
power and irrigation projects, the feats of pro- 
gressive workers and collective farmers and the 
growth of Russian culture and living comforts. 
If only the dictators didn’t confuse theater plays 
with propaganda tracts! The result is that the 
new Russian play writing is exceedingly poor. 
But how could it be otherwise ? 
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Poland, Czechoslovakia, and all the other satel- 
lites take their cue from Moscow’s theater policy. 
Theoretically, they too see in the theater an in- 
strument designed to educate the perfect Commu- 
nist citizen and frown on “counter-revolutionary” 

plays which advocate views contrary to the party 
ine. 

The satellites still make concessions to bourgeois 
taste. In Poland especially, where there reigns an 
immense enthusiasm for theater, they still play 
musical comedies American style. It is interesting 
to note that Warsaw, with a population of 700,000 

ple, has 12 professional theaters and only 9 
Im houses. It could easily fill 10 more theaters. 

In Czechoslovakia, Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
and The Importance of Being Earnest are still 
hits. But most of the new Czech play writing is 
very political and strictly Marxist. Some of the 
new Czech plays, especially Ota Safraneck’s 7'he 
Honorable Lieutenant Babee, are outright anti- 
American propaganda. 

As I said before, censorship and thought con- 
trol stifle the theater, but they don’t kill it. Noth- 
ing can really kill it. But we cunnot be content 
with indestructibility. We must ask how it can 
be brought to its most perfect flowering at a time 
when its spiritual aid is so greatly needed by a 
suffering humanity. 

The old Greeks knew the curative effect of the 
theater. Up on the hills, overlooking the great 
hospital city of Epidaurus, they built a large the- 
ater. Here the sick who underwent the therapy 
of the healing waters of the springs also under- 
went the spiritual therapy of the theater. 

The theater is still a hospital of the spirit. Both 
the clown and the poet serve as part of its health- 
restoring and strength-renewing personnel. Both 
provide the cleansing, replenishing element of 
man’s examination of himself. This is why the 
theater must receive governmental assistance, 
preferably through re rather than federal 
agencies. And it must be free of political control. 
The theater is a part of the human rights objec- 
tives to which Unesco is dedicated. The personal 
and intellectual freedoms of all peoples, the enjoy- 
ment of physical and mental health by a peaceful 
world are merely stages of advance in the prep- 
aration of man for his ensuing enrichments from 
art. In terms of finalities, art is as abstract and 
intangible as democracy. Democracy is a stream, 
an urgency toward, and an evidence of, the good 
in man’s spirit. Although by its nature it can 
never have definite culmination, a point of final 
accomplishment where man can some day stand 
and regard everything behind him as an approach 
to a realized perfection, it must never halt or 
civilization will die. The theater as a form of art 
sheds light, a light governments should keep burn- 
ing so that at every pause of his journey man may 
look at himself, and by what he sees, be encour- . 
aged to continue to his destiny. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings: 


Adjourned During September 1952 


Inter-American Seminar on Vocational Education ‘ 

International Conference on Agricultural and Cooperative Credit . 

Sixth International Edinburgh Film Festival . . . 

Thirteenth International Exhibition of Cinematographic ‘Art . , 

UNESCO 7 Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation 

International Conference to Negotiate a Universal Copyright Con- 
vention. 
International Congress of the Arts .... 

Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 

First Aeronautical Information Services Division Meeting 

Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 

International Radio Consultative Committee (Ccrr): Study Group X . 

UN (United Nations): 

Forty-first General Assembly of the Interparliamentary Union . sna 

International Anthropological and Ethnological Congress: 4th Session . 

Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 

wane Party of Experts to Study an International Emergency Food 
eserve. 
Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War: 3d meeting . 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Second Regional Conference of Statisticians . 
Working Party of Experts on Mobilization of Domestic Capital: 
2d Session. 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund: 7th Annual Meeting of the Boards of 
Governors. 

Eighth General Assembly of the International Astronomical Union . 

Second International Congress of Analytical Chemistry . .. . 

Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 

Ad Hoc Committee on Agenda and Intersessional Business. . . 

UN Ad Hoc Committee on Factors (Non-Self-Governing Territories) . 

Conference of the International Union of Family a ‘ : 

Nineteenth International Geological Congress a 

Thirteenth International Horticultural Congress . . 

Ito (International Labor Organization) : 

Chemical Industries Committee: 3d Session . 

Wmno (World Meteorological Organization) : 

Executive Committee: 3d Session 
Paso (Pan American Sanitary Organization): 
Executive Committee: 17th Meeting . . 
Sixth Meeting of the Directing Council and Fourth Meeting of the 
Wuo Regional Committee. 
Executive Committee: 18th Meeting . 
Fourth International Congress of African Tourism . . 
UN ey Committee to the High Commissioner for Refugees: “2d 
Session. 
Leg rst International Congress of Housing and Urbanization 
Wuo (World Health Organization) : 
Fourth Meeting of the Regional Committee (See also Paso) . 
Western Pacific Regional Gaatiaenen: 3d Session. . 

Fourth Meeting of the International Committee of Research on Tryp- 
anosomiasis. 

Fourth Meeting of the Executive Board of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions. 


University of ~ erat 


Berkeley, Calif 
Edinburgh .. . 


ES es ae ee 


Geneva. .. . 
Venice... . 
Montreal . 
Geneva. 


Bern. . 
Vienna . 


Rome 
Geneva. . . 


Bangkok... . 
Bangkok . . 


Mexico . 


Rome 


Oxford (England) Sie aa 


Geneva. ' 
New York . . 
Oxford (England) , 
Algiers . ‘ , 
London 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Habana 
Habana 


Habana 
Lourengo oe 
Geneva f 
Lisbon . . 


Habana 
Saigon . 


Lourengo Marques My 


Amsterdam. .... 


te 2 Ss = @ 


. 1a lay SS Ae 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Aug. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


2-Sept. 6 
4-Sept. 12 
17-Sept. 7 
8-Sept. 12 
18-Sept. 6 
22-28 
19-Sept. 9 
25-Sept. 4 


28-Sept. 2 
1-8 


1-13 
25-Sept. 13* 


1-13 
22-27 


3-12 
4-13 
4-9 
4-12 
4-9 
8-16* 
8-15 
8-15 
9-20 
9-30 


10-12 
15-24 


25-26 
15-20 
15-20* 
21-27 
15-24 
25-30 
25-30 


30 (1 day) 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State, Sept. 24, 1952. Asterisks indicate 


tentative dates. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
In Session as of September 30, 1952 


Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
peat apy Study Tour . i 
Fao-Ecta Central American Seminar on ’ Agricultural Credit . 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Council: 17th Session . 
Special Diplomatic Conference to Conclude a Convention on Damage 
Caused by Foreign Aircraft to Third a on the Surface. 
Air Transport Committee . é 
Statistics Division Meeting: 2d Session 
Air Navigation Commission: 11th Session . 
UN (United Nations): 
Economic and Social Council: 
Restrictive Business Practices: 3d Session ‘ 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 
Subcommission on the Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities: 5th Session. 
ee on Industry and Trade, Subcommittee on Electric 
ower 
General Assembly Committee on Administrative Unions. 
UNEscO “ United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion 
International Seminar on the Role of Museums in Education. 
Ito (International Labor Organization) : 
Seminar on Social Security 
First Inter-American Congress of Public Health. 
Crm (Council of Foreign Ministers) : 
Deputies for Austria. 
International Council for the Exploration of the Sea. : 
Committee on Improvement of National Statistics: 2d Session . 


Scheduled October 1-December 31, 1952 


Sixth General Assembly of the International Council of Scientific Unions 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
International Plenipotentiary Telecommunication Conference 
International Conference on Legal Metrology, Meeting of Provisional 
Committee. 
Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 
Seventh Session of the Contracting Parties to Gatr. 
South Pacific Commission: 10th Session . 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion): 
Seminar on Education of Asian Youth . . 
Fourth Meeting of Representatives of National Commissions 
Seventh Session of the General Conference. 
First Regional Conference on Free and Compulsory Education in 
South Asia and the Pacific. 
International Committee on Weights and Measures: Biennial Session . 
PicmME (Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement 
of Migrants from Europe): 
Finance Committee . i 
Fourth Session of PIcMME . 
PaicH (Pan American Institute on Geography and History): 
Sixth Consultation of the Commission on Cartography 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
European Forestry and Forest Products Commission: 5th Session . 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council: 4th Session . Ts poral ns 
Coordinating Committee 
Technical Advisory Committee on Desert Locust Control: 2d Meeting 
Committee on Commodity Problems: 20th Session . Hewes 
Committee on Financial Control . er 
Committee on Veterinary Matters: 1st Meeting 
Council: 16th Session . J 
— and Forest Products Commission for Asia and Pacific: 2d 
ssion. 
Meeting of Experts on Index Numbers 
Technical Meeting on Storage of Rice . 
Inter-American Meeting on Livestock Production . 
Fao/Wuo Joint Meeting on Malnutrition in Mothers, ‘Infants and 
Children. 
Ixo (International Labor Organization) : 
Petroleum Committee: 4th Session . 
Asian Advisory Committee: 4th Session . 
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Australia. . . 
Guatemala City . 


Montreal . 
Rome 


Montreal . 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 


Geneva. 

New York 
Bangkok . 
New York 


Brooklyn . 


Rio de Janeiro . 
Habana 


London. 
Copenhagen 
Ottawa. 


Amsterdam . 


Buenos Aires . 
Brussels 


Geneva 
Nouméa 


Rangoon . 
Paris . 
Paris. 
Bombay 


Sévres . 


Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Ciudad Trujillo . 


Geneva. 
Manila . 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Singapore 
Lumpur. 
Rome ... 
Bangkok . . 
Sao Paulo 
Gambia, Africa 


and Kuala 


Scheveningen . 
Geneva. 


Sept. 1- 
Sept. 15- 


Sept. 
Sept. 9 


10- 
23- 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 8- 

22- 
29- 
23- 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


14— 


15- 
26- 


29- 
29- 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 1- 


Oct. 1- 
Oct. 2- 


Oct. 2- 
Oct. 6— 


Oct. 7- 

Nov. 8; Dec. 11- 
Nov. 12- 

Dec. 12- 


Oct. 7- 


Oct. 
Oct. 13— 


Oct. 12- 


Oct. 14— 
Oct. 23— 
Oct. 27- 
Nov. 3- 
Nov. 5- 
Nov. 5- 
Nov. 10- 
Nov. 17- 
Dec. 1- 


Dec. 1- 
Dec. 1- 
Dec. 8— 
Nov. 28- 


Oct. 14- 
Nov. 17- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled October 1-December 31, 1952—Continued 


ILo—Continued 





Governing Body: 120th Session , » Geneva. .... Nov. 25- 

Latin American Manpower Technical Conference . . Undetermined . Dec. 1- 

Technical Meeting on the Protection of Young Workers in Asian Ceylon . Dec. 1- 

Countries, with relation to their vocational preparation. 
UN (United Nations): 

General Assembly: 7th Session. . . he New York Oct. 14- 

Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor: 3d Session . Geneva. Oct. 14- 

Economic and Social Council: 

Economic Commission for Europe, Seminar on Rural Electrification. Geneva. Oct. 12- 
wr ~' - eres for Asia and the Far East: Seminar on Power Lucknow . Oct. 23- 
cohol. 

Trusteeship Council: 11th Session (2d part) New York Nov. — 
UN South-West Africa Committee (ad. hoc) ... New York Oct. 1- 
First Ibero-American Congress on Archives, Libraries and ‘Copyrights Madrid . Oct. 20— 
Pan oo Highway Congress, Committee on 1 -mming and Mexico City Oct. 20- 

nning 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 

Aerodromes, Air Routes and Ground Aids Division Meeting: 5th Montreal . Oct. 21- 

ion. 

—— European-Mediterranean Regional Frequency Allocation Paris. ........ Oct. 28- 

eeting. 

Standing Committee on Aircraft Performance: 3d Session Montreal . Nov. 1ll- 
Pan American Highway Congress, Extraordinary Session Mexico City Oct. 26- 
Fourth Inter-American Congress of Radiology . . Mexico City ..... Nov.2- 
American International Institute for the iptestion of Childhood: Re- Mexico City ..... Nov. 36 

gional Meeting of Technical Delegates 
International Wool Study Group: 5th Meeting. London ....... Nov.3- 
West Indian Conference: 5th Session . Jamaica ....... Nov. 24 
UN International Children’s aie Fund: 

Executive Board . . ° New York November 

Program Committee . New York November 
Caribbean Commission: 15th ‘Meeting ' Jamaica Dec. 1- 
Sixth International Conference of Social Work . Madras Dec. 14- 
Nato (North Atlantic Treaty Organization): 

Council: 10th Session. . Pe na te ww os * Bee ae 
American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood: Meet- Montevideo . . December 


ing of the Directing Council. 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


Council of Scientific Unions 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
tember 26 (press release 758) that the United 
States will be represented at the sixth General 
Assembly of the International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions (Icsu), to be held at Amsterdam, 
October 1-3, by the following delegation : 


W. Albert Noyes, Jr., Chairman, Dean of the Graduate 
School, University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Chairman of the Division of Chemistry and Chemical 
Technology, National Research Council 

Wallace W. Atwood, Jr., Director, Office of International 
Relations, National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council 

Lloyd V. Berkner, President, Associated Universities, Inc., 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, Long Is- 
land, N. Y. 

Dirk Brouwer, Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy, Director of the Observatory, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Walter H. Bucher, Professor and Chairman, Department 
of Geology, Columbia University, New York; Presi- 
dent, American Geophysical Union 
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Donald B. Eddy, Foreign Affairs Officer, Division of In- 
ternational Conferences, Department of State 

James Wallace Joyce, Deputy Science Adviser, Depart- 
ment of State 

C. Eugene Sunderlin, Deputy Director, National Science 
Foundation 


International scientific unions affiliated in Icsu 
— those in the fields of astronomy, biol- 
, chemistry, crystallography, geodesy and geo- 
p ysics, geogr aphy, history of sciences, mechan- 
ics, physics, and radio science. Icsu provides for 
cooperation among the representative scientific 
agencies of various countries and among interna- 
tional scientific organizations; directs interna- 
tional scientific activity on certain subjects not 
within the purview of existing international as- 
sociations ; and enters into relationships with gov- 
ernments of member states through the national 
adhering organizations in order to promote scien- 
tific investigation in those countries. The Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council adheres to Icsu on behalf of the United 
States. 
The work of the Council is directed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, held triennially, which reviews the 
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Icsu program and expenditures for the 3 years 
past and establishes the program and budget for 
the succeeding period. The forthcoming Assem- 
bly at Amsterdam will consider the adoption of 
revised statutes, the admission of new unions, and 
the appointment of National Committees for the 
International Geophysical Year 1957-8. The 
fifth General Ps was held at Copenhagen 
in September of 1949. 

The membership of Icsu mine to partici- 
pate in the Amsterdam Assembly consists of (a) 
the 10 international scientific unions enumerated 
above and (b) 43 countries, which adhere to the 
Council either through their appropriate national 
scientific bodies or directly through their govern- 
ments. 


Subcommittee on Electric Power (ECAFE) 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 26 (press release 763) that the United 
States will be represented at the second meeting 
of the Subcommittee on Electric Power of the 
U. N. Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (Ecare) by Anthony Bisgood, Indus- 
tries Officer of the Mutual Security Agency Mis- 
sion at Bangkok, Thailand. The meeting will 
take place at Bangkok from September 29 to Oc- 
tober 2. Mr. Bisgood’s advisers will be two pri- 
vate experts who are currently on loan to the Gov- 
ernment of Japan from their respective organi- 
zations in this country. They are F. Douglas 
Campbell of the Detroit Edison Company, an 
internationally known expert on electric-power 
survey cern Bn particularly on heavy-power 
equipment availability, and Leroy L. Hinckley of 
the Pacific Gas and’ Electric csoeun a spe- 
cialist in methods of forecasting loads and system 
capability. 

The availability of electric power on a reason- 
able basis is considered fundamental to the sound 
expansion of modern industry in any area of the 
world. Increases in electric-power generation and 
distribution are particularly important elements 
in achieving Asiatic and Far Eastern goals of 
greater industrialization and economic develop- 
ment. 

Important topics scheduled for discussion at the 
forthcoming meeting are the requirements and 
availability of electric-power plants and equip- 
ment, and techniques of estimating future power 
demands. 


Statistics Division of ICAO 


The Department of State announced on Sep- 
tember 16 (press release 735) that the U.S. dele- 
gation to the second session of the Statistics Divi- 
sion of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (Icao), to be convened on that date at Mon- 
treal will be as follows: 
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Delegate 


Ernest A. Lister, alternate U.S. Representative on the 
International Civil Aviation Organization Council 


Advisers 


Allan Craig, Acting Chief, Accounting and Statistics Di- 
vision, Civil Aeronautics Board 

Ben W. Ashmead, Acting Chief, Analysis (Accidents) 
Division, Civil Aeronautics Board 

Mary ©. Hillyer, Air Transport Examiner, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board 

Stafford Kernan, Chief Statistician, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Department of Commerce 

R. L. Jones, Pan American Airways Assistant Chief Ac- 
countant, Air Transport Association of America 


The collection, analysis, and publication of sta- 
tistics on air transport is one of the most impor- 
tant responsibilities of Icao. Certain of the 
organization’s statutory duties in the technical, 
economic, and legal fields can be discharged only 
on the basis of reliable, complete, and up-to-date 
statistical data. Such information is also neces- 
sary to assist civil-aviation authorities in con- 
tracting states to formulate their own national 
policies in the light of established facts. 

In 1945, the first year of its existence, the Pro- 
visional International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion approved forms to be used by states for 
reporting data, including traffic reports, cost sta- 
tistics, and financial statements, and also estab- 
lished within the Secretariat a section responsible 
for receiving and collating the data. In 1947 the 
Organization decided that a Statistics Division 
should be convened for the general purpose of re- 
vising the statistical reporting forms. The first 
session of the Division, held at Montreal in Jan- 
uary 1948, was attended by representatives of 18 
Icao member states and observers from 4 non- 
contracting states and five international organi- 
zations. 

Delegates to the forthcoming meeting will re- 
view in detail the statistical activities of the or- 
ganization and the statistical reporting system, 
which have now been in effect 6 years. Other items 
to be discussed are cooperation of statistical ex- 
perts within states or groups of states, definitions 
for aviation statistics, statistical publications and 
work program, and plans for the third session of 
the Division. 

The Air Transport Committee, which approved 
the agenda for the Division’s meeting, also decided 
that the Division should bear in mind methods to 
insure that (1) the statistics collected and pub- 
lished by Icao are adequate to meet the require- 
ments of contracting states and of other users of 
aviation statistics; (2) the reporting procedures 
required are sufficiently simple and economical to 
be within the capabilities of contracting states; 
(3) all contracting states discharge fully and 
promptly the reporting obligations agreed upon 
and that the information so furnished, or a suit- 
able résumé thereof, is promptly published; and 
(4) the statistical publications of Icao are de- 
signed to furnish contracting states with essential 
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information in a form that will facilitate refer- 
ence, comparison, and analysis. Finally, the Divi- 
sion is asked to consider that the Secretariat be au- 
thorized to interpret the reporting requirements, 
to waive or modify nonsubstantive provisions in 
proper cases, and to initiate revisions in scope, 
content, format and definitions—all with the pur- 
pose of providing the program with flexibility. 


Petroleum Planning Committee (NATO) 


The Department of State announced on Septem- 
ber 24 ( — release 753) that the U.S. Govern- 
ment will be represented at the third meeting of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (Nato) 
Petroleum Planning Committee, to be held at 
Paris on October 2, 1952, by the following dele- 
gation: 


U.S. Representative 


J. E. Brantly, Assistant Deputy Administrator, Foreign 
Petroleum Operations, Petroleum Administration for 
Defense, Department of the Interior 


U.S. Alternate Representative 


Oscar E. Bransky, Chief of Petroleum Section, Office of 
the Special Representative in Europe, Paris 


Advisers 


— a 4 Eakens, Petroleum Policy Staff, Department 

co) ate 

Charles Hedlund, Director, Program Division, Petroleum 
oo for Defense, Department of the In- 

Col. G. H. Montgomery, Munitions Board, Department of 
Defense 

The Petroleum Planning Committee is com- 
posed of representatives from each member coun- 
try of Nato. Its first meeting was held at Lon- 
don on April 2, 1952, and the second at Nato 
Headquarters at Paris on May 19, 1952. 

The forthcoming meeting will be attended by 
petroleum experts from most of the Nato coun- 
tries, who wil] study the subject of the petroleum 
requirements of North Atlantic Treaty members 
in the event of an emergency. The Committee 
does not concern itself with any current interna- 
tional petroleum problems. 


IMC Allocation of Tungsten 
and Molybdenum 


The Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee of the 
International Materials Conference (Imc) an- 
nounced on September 25 its recommended distri- 
bution of tungsten and molybdenum for the fourth 
calendar quarter of 1952.1 The Governments of 
all 13 countries represented on the Committee have 
accepted the recommendations. These countries 
are Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, 


‘For distribution tables (not printed here), see Imo 
press release dated Sept. 25. 
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Portugal, Spain, Sweden, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. 

In accepting the recommendations, the Govern- 
ment of the United States made the condition that 
domestic users of tungsten and molybdenum in the 
United States should be authorized to purchase 
the quantity of such materials allocated to other 
countries participating in the International Mate- 
rials Conference and not used by any such par- 
ticipating country. In view of this, the Commit- 
tee agreed to make arrangements whereby such 
domestic users in the United States or other coun- 
tries would have the opportunity to purchase 
tungsten or molybdenum allocated to other coun- 
tries participating in the International Materials 
Conference but not used by any such participating 
country. 

Tungsten and molybdenum have been under in- 
ternational plans of distribution since July 1, 1951. 
Although availabilities of the two metals have 
been increasing, both continue to be in short sup- 
ply as compared with the requirements of the con- 
suming countries. This is especially so when the 
stockpiling requirements of these countries are 
taken into consideration. 

The total free-world production of tungsten in 
the fourth quarter of 1952 is estimated by the 
Committee at 4,957 metric tons metal content, and 
the free-world production of molybdenum at 
5.680 metric tons metal content. The above esti- 
mate of tungsten production shows an increase of 
37 percent as compared with the actual rate of 
production in the second half of 1951 and more 
than double the rate of production in 1950. Molyb- 
denum production as above estimated shows an 
increase of nearly 15 percent as compared with 
actual production in the second half of 1951 and 
over 50 percent above the rate of production in 
1950. On the other hand, the defense and stock- 
piling requirements of the free world are still in 
excess of the production in the case of both metals. 
It is necessary, therefore, that all countries of the 
free world should do their utmost to implement 
the present recommendations for the distribution 
of the metals and give every attention to the meas- 
ures ssvinniendiod by the Committee for conser- 
vation and substitution. 

The plans recommended provide for the distri- 
bution of the whole free-world production of tung- 
sten and molybdenum, both in the form of ores and 
concentrates and primary products. Primary 
products are defined, as in the case of previous dis- 
tributions by the Committee, as ferrotungsten, 
tungsten powder, tungstic acid and tungsten salts, 
and ferromolybdenum, molybdic acid and molyb- 
denum salts, including calcium-molybdate and 
molybdic oxide. Roasted molybdenum concen- 
trates are regarded by the Cominittee as being in- 
cluded in ores and concentrates, as in the case of 
previous distribution plans. 

In framing the recommended plans of distribu- 
tion, the needs of all countries, whether members 
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of the Tungsten-Molybdenum Committee or not, 
were carefully considered. The distribution plans 
are now transmitted to all governments, including 
those not represented on the Committee, wherever 
the countries concerned are interested in the ex- 
port or import of tungsten or molybdenum in the 
form of ores and concentrates or primary prod- 
ucts. All governments are being requested to 
carry out the plans of distribution recommended. 

Of the quantity of 4,957 metric tons metal con- 
tent of tungsten estimated to be produced in the 
third calendar quarter of 1952, the distribution 
plan provides that 4,709.4 metric tons are to be 
distributed in the form of ores and concentrates 
and 247.6 metric tons in the form of primary pro- 
ducts. This latter quantity is distributed, in the 
first instance, in the form of ores and concentrates 
to countries manufacturing this material into the 
primary products. Similarly, of the total esti- 
mated production of 5,680 metric tons metal con- 
tent of molybdenum to be produced in the fourth 
calendar quarter of 1952, the distribution plan 
provides that 5,362.8 metric tons be distributed in 
the form of ores and concentrates and 297.2 metric 
tons as primary products, this latter quantity also 
being distributed, in the first instance, to countries 
manufacturing primary products from ores and 
concentrates. 

Table III shows the export and import quotas 
of the two metals derived from the distribu- 
tion shown in tables I and II. The quantities 
shown in table III are the export and import quotas 
of tungsten and molybdenum (ores and concen- 
trates only) for the period October 1 to December 
31,1952. These quotas correspond with the quan- 
tities set forth in tables I and II. The import 
quotas include the quantities to be imported for 
processing and reexport as primary products. 

In issuing the above described plans of distribu- 
tion, the Committee recommends that existing con- 
tracts be respected as far as possible. If such con- 
tracts provide for the supply of tungsten or molyb- 
denum to any one importing country in excess of 
the amounts allocated, it is recommended that the 
importing country should divert shipments to 
other importing countries which have not yet filled 
their ~— quotas, so far as possible without up- 
setting the original contractual arrangements. 


U.N. Offers New Proposals for 
Settling Prisoner of War Issue 


Lt. Gen. William K. Harrison, Jr., chief United 
Nations negotiator at the Panmunjom armistice 
talks, on September 28 made the following state- 
ment to the Communist delegation: * 


I have an important statement to make. For 
many weeks the prisoner of war issue has blocked 
the achievement of an armistice in Korea. On 
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July 1 we suggested to you that a solution to the 
problem must be one that to a reasonable degree 
meets the requirements of both sides. You have 
admitted the soundness of that proposition. 

It must now be clear to you that one of the re- 
quirements of our side which cannot be compro- 
mised is that of no forced repatriation. 

Within this humanitarian principle the United 
Nations Command has made honest efforts to 
achieve an armistice. So that there can be no 
doubt of the objectivity and sincerity with which 
the United Nations Command delegation has at- 
tempted to find a solution to the prisoner of war 
question, I will restate the proposals which we 
have previously offered and which you have sum- 
marily =e mero 

We have previously proposed that joint teams 
or Red Cross teams, with or without military ob- 
servers of both sides, be admitted to the prisoner 
of war camps of both sides to verify the fact that 
non-repatriates would forcibly resist return to the 
side from which they came. As an alternative we 

roposed that all prisoners of war of both sides 

¢ delivered in groups of appropriate size to the 
demilitarized zone and given the opportunity to 
express their preference on repatriation, the inter- 
view to be done by one or a combination of the 
following: 


A. International Committee of the Red Cross 
B. Teams from impartial nations 

C. Joint teams of military observers 

D. Red Cross representatives from each side 


Either one of these proposals, if accepted by 
your side, would have Ame any legitimate fear 
_ might have had that the prisoners of war were 

eing coerced into rejecting repatriation to your 
side and would have produced an armistice. 

I now present to you three additional alternate 
proposals any one of which will lead to an armis- 
tice if you truly desire one. 

Task that you give careful consideration to them 
because they represent the only remaining avenues 
of approach on which our side can agree to an 
armistice. All of these proposals are based on the 
prior formal acceptance of an armistice by both 
sides, with the disposition of prisoners of war to 
be determined thereafter according to one of the 
following procedures. 


A. Proposal Number One: 

As soon as the armistice agreement goes into effect all 
prisoners of war in the custody of each side shall be 
entitled to release and repatriation. Such release and 
repatriation of prisoners of war shall begin in accordance 
with the provisions of article three of the armistice agree- 
ment. Both sides agree that the obligation to exchange 
and repatriate prisoners of war shall be fulfilled by having 
them brought to an agreed exchange point in the demili- 
tarized zone. The prisoner of war shall be identified and 
his name checked against the agreed list of prisoners of 


* For a statement made on Sept. 6 by Lieutenant General 
(then Major General) Harrison on the prisoner of war 
problem, see BULLETIN of Sept. 29, p. 474. 
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war in the presence, if desired, of one or a combination 
of the International Committee of the Red Cross, joint 
Red Cross teams, or joint military teams. The prisoner 
of war shall thereupon be considered as fully repatriated 
for the purposes of the agreement. Both sides agree, 
however, that any prisoner of war who at time of identi- 
fication states that he wishes to return to the side by which 
he had been detained shall immediately be allowed to 
do so. 

Such former prisoner of war shall thereupon go into 
the custody of the side to which he wishes to go, which 
side shall provide him with transportation from the 
demilitarized zone to territory under its control in Korea. 
Such individual, of course, shall not be detained as a 
prisoner of war but shall assume civilian status, and, in 
accordance with paragraph 52 of the armistice agreement, 
shall not again be employed in acts of war in the Korean 
conflict. 

B. Proposal Number Two: 

As soon as the armistice agreement goes into effect all 
prisoners of war who desire repatriation will be exchanged 
expeditiously. All prisoners objecting to repatriation will 
be delivered to the demilitarized zone in small groups 
where, at a mutually agreeable location, they will be 
freed from military control of both sides and interviewed 
by representatives of a mutually agreed country or coun- 
tries whose forces are not participating in the Korean 
hostilities, such persons being free to go to the side of 
their choice as indicated by such interview. The fore- 
going procedure will be accomplished, if desired, with or 
without military representation from each side and under 
the observation of one or a combination of the following: 


1. International Committee of the Red Cross 
2. Joint Red Cross teams 
3. Joint military teams 


C. Proposal Number Three: 

As soon as the armistice is signed and becomes effective, 
all prisoners of war who desire repatriation will be ex- 
changed expeditiously. Concurrently, if logistical capa- 
bility permits, or as soon as possible thereafter, those 
prisoners of war who have previously expressed their 
objections to repatriation will be delivered in groups of 
appropriate size to a mutually agreed upon location in 
the demilitarized zone and there freed from the military 
control of both sides. Without questioning, interview, 
or screening, each individual so released will be free to 
go to the side of his choice. We will agree, if desired, to 
have this movement and disposition of non-repatriates 
accomplished under the observation of one or a combina- 
tion of the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
joint teams of military observers, or Red Cross repre- 
sentatives from both sides. 


We have now offered you the widest selection of 
choices the United Nations Command can offer. 
Each of them will produce an armistice. 

I urge that you give mature and careful consid- 
eration to our proposals. 

For that purpose I propose a recess for 10 days, 
and that we meet again here at 1,100 hours on 8 
October. 

Our staff officers will be available at any time to 
answer questions on any of our proposals. 
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The United States in 
the United Nations 


[Sept. 29-Oct. 3] 
Security Council 


The Secretary-General reported to the President 
of the Security Council on September 30 that 
Valerian Alexanderovitch Zorin, Deputy Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the U.S.S.R., will serve as 
Soviet representative on the Council. Mr. Zorin 
replaces Jacob A. Malik. 

Ternan Santa Cruz (Chile) succeeds Joao 
Carlos Muniz (Brazil) as President of the Se- 
curity Council for October. 

Disarmament Commission—Over strong objec- 
tions on the part of the Soviet representative, Mr. 
Zorin, the Commission decided on October 1 by 
a vote of 9-2 (U.S.S.R., Chile)-1 (Pakistan) to 
take up its second draft report in closed meetings. 
Mr. Zorin attributed this decision to a prearranged 
deal and contended the U.S., U.K., and others 
were trying to hide the Commission’s shortcom- 
ings from public opinion. 

The Soviet spokesman made it clear his delega- 
tion was not satisfied with the report and indicated 
: — submit amendments on the form of the 
draft. 

Before taking up the second report, the Commis- 
sion heard Canada’s representative state that 
Canada accepted the ceilings on armed forces pro- 
vided for in the tripartite proposals on limitation 
of armed forces.’ It was necessary and desirable, 
according to David M. Johnson, to make a distinc- 
tion between the armed forces of the five major 
military powers and those of other states. After 
pointing out that the sponsors had repeatedly 
stated the plan was only one element in the com- 
prehensive disarmament program, Johnson com- 
mented that he could not see much logic in refus- 
ing to discuss a part because it was not the whole. 
Although incomplete, the tripartite proposals had 
gone a great deal farther toward getting down 
to brass tacks than had the proposals of any other 
delegation. Canada thought they had made a 
real contribution to the Commission’s work— 
a contribution which had not been sufficiently 
recognized. 

It was a big thing, Mr. Johnson declared, for one 
of the two most powerful nations in the world to 
offer to cut its armed forces in half if the other 
did likewise, as part of a general scheme of dis- 
armament which would include prohibition of all 
weapons of mass destruction. His Government 
hoped those who did not want to take the tripartite 
proposals as a basis of discussion would provide 
the Disarmament Commission with equally spe- 
cific alternative proposals. The Commission 
then might be able to begin the work of serious 


negotiation. 


* For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 25, 1952, p. 292. 
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In opening discussion of the second draft report, 
Mr. Zorin said the U.S.S.R. believed it would be 
appropriate to submit amendments to and com- 
ment on the draft. The French delegate was pre- 
pared to discuss the procedure for the ean 
of the report but not the substance of it. Mr. 
Zorin replied that all members had had an oppor- 
tunity to study the report, and added that in view 
of the short time before the opening of the Gen- 
eral Assembly he did not deem it desirable to post- 
pone the discussion. The U.K. delegate suggested 
the report be taken up at closed meetings and that 
amendments be submitted in writing. Mr. Zorin 
countered that since disarmament questions were 
of great interest to the public, he saw no reason 
to hold private sessions. 

Ambassador Benjamin Cohen (U.S.) stated that 
the primary objective should be to adopt a pro- 
cedure to facilitate prompt agreement. The U.S. 
had nothing to hide from the public, but it was 
opposed to reopening debates. The Disarmament 

ommission should follow the Security Council’s 

ractice of considering the report in private meet- 
ings. However, the U.S. would not insist on this 
point. 

During subsequent procedural discussion, 
France, China, the Netherlands, Brazil, and 
Greece endorsed the U.K. proposal to hold the dis- 
cussion in private sessions. Mr. Zorin attributed 
these endorsements to a prearranged deal not to 
publicize the Disarmament Commission’s work. 
Following adoption of the proposal for closed 
meetings, Mr. Zorin stated that the decision con- 
firmed his view that there had been a deal. The 
U.S.S.R. was against hiding the results of the 
Commission’s work, which revealed substantial 
shortcomings. 


General Assembly 


Committee on Administrative Unions—The 
Committee, on September 30, approved a Brazilian 
resolution on the British Togoland Administrative 
Union, following acceptance by Brazil of several 
Indian Amendments bringing it into closer accord 
with the Trusteeship Council’s own conclusions. 
It was agreed to use the same text, suitably modi- 
fied, for the British Cameroons. 

A Secretariat draft reflecting previous Commit- 
tee discussion of Ruanda-Urundi was adopted, 
along with the first part of a similar paper on 
Tanganyika. Action on the remainder was de- 
ferred pending circulation of U.S. amendments. 


Ad Hoc Committee on South West Africa 


The Committee has been meeting at intervals 
during September and October to make a further 
effort to reach agreement with the Union of South 
Africa as to means whereby South Africa would 
carry out its international obligations toward the 
mandated territory of South-West Africa, which 
in the opinion of the International Court of Justice 
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remain in force. Except for the replacement of 
Denmark by Norway, the membership of the Com- 
mittee remains the same as that of last year’s 
Ad Hoc Committee. Other members of this year’s 
Committee are Syria, Thailand, and the United 
States. Benjamin Gerig has continued as U.S. 


representative. Although negotiations with South 
Africa have been resumed, the Committee has not 
yet completed its task. 


Communiques Regarding Korea 
to the Security Council 


The Headquarters of the United Nations Com- 
mand has transmitted communiqués regarding 
Korea to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions under the following United Nations docu- 
ment numbers: S/2763, September 2; S/2764, 
September 3; S/2765, September 4; S/2766, 
September 5; S/2767, September 9; S/2769, 
September 9; S/2772, September 10; S/2774, 
September 15; S/2775, September 15; S/2776, 
September 15; S/2777, September 11; S/2778, 
September 16. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: Sept. 22-26, 1952 


Releases may be obtained from the Office of the 
Special Assistant for Press Relations, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to Sept. 22 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 735 of 
Sept. 16 and 739 of Sept. 18. 


No. Date Subject 
+748 9/22 Meeting of Working Party (Ecare) 
744 9/22 U.S. reply to Soviet on Trieste 
745 9/22 Military assistance for Dominican Re 
public 
*746 9/22 Awards to newsmen 
747 9/23 US. reply to Soviet note on Germany 
748 9/24 Acheson: Reply to Soviet note, Ger- 
many 
+749 9/24 Jessup: Department Peoples 
750 9/24 Jessup: Guarding the Ramparts of 
Freedom 
1751 9/24 Guatemala: Letter of credence 
+752 9/24 Iran: Letter of credence 
753 9/24 Nato petroleum committee 
*754 9/25 Land credit conference 
7755 9/25 India: Letter of credence 
756 9/25 U.S.S.R.: Letter of credence 
757 9/25 Letter to President from Mossadegh 
758 9/26 Council of Scientific Unions 
4759 9/26 Sargeant: Military factors 
*760 9/26 Panama: Presidential inauguration 
*761 9/26 Acheson: Press Club speech, Jan. 50 
+762 9/26 Resignation of Katharine Lenroot 
763 9/26 Electric power meeting (Ecare) 
*764 9/26 Acheson: Press Club speech, Jan. ‘50 
765 9/26 Acheson: U.N. Day 


tHeld for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
*Not printed. 
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